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There-was 2 letter from Lizzié—she was al- 
ways Writing. He did rot stop and tear it 
open—he went on. 

A letter from the bailiff at the Manor—a 
latter from Lady Fanny—oné or two letters 
from men; and, last of all, lay a letter that 
yaade him give alittle start, and that he 
wo'z5a 6agerly—a letter from Georgie ! 

He rése, and: teok his budget down to the 
end of the room, where there was, perhaps, 
Tews ptt, bat certaiily more privacy ; and, 
hastily opening the last epistle, read as 
follows. Is was written’ on two rather- 
erampled pieces of papers, ia faded ‘brown 
ink, and in an unusually smell band, 

“My Dean Gusrer,—T@id not intend t% 
write to you, but ciremmmsameus alter ciisen, 
and I must, [ eneuet. @ither daic or 
address at the tap of Wretched piece = 
psper—the only ‘thave—fly-leat 
» bock—#s I neither Snow Ghe place where 
am nor the exact day of the womth. Do 
thiek thet I am med, 


a 
aud wet in © tunstic 


eupugh to 

Iam vate so far, 
bet I om in 
‘two wretched 


very 
fortune. “ said we a 
write them down, and J bave go littlespiper 
must save it. 1 got @way Shat time in m 
crowd, bat I was and 
88 


less over to see the vhough I knew 
pom ee ae house 





room. He waa furions at moe being %0 | 


discover me. Had the houseggarc : 


self searched the room ; but Zwas not #0 be! 


fuand, I was under an ottemmm, and these 
vants believed I was ont. Hie went away it 
last, haviog torn the boys’ pictures toshreds, 
and leaving behind him thegeec? of how he 
had discovered me, It fief on the floor—I 
enclose it; it is my fall address in Mies 
Fane's hani, You ought to ba proud of your 
cousin! The same evening her late maid, 
Mary Todd, came for me in a cab, declaring 
thet Lady Fanny sent her and saying that 
Alick was very ill. I, was jost making pre- 
pérationsto fly, but IL went off with her on 
vhespot. That was my last night of the 
Bower, The night was feurfolly foggy, and 
we drove on in & kind of thick atmosphere ; 
nothing ‘to be seen till we came here instead 
ef Queen Elizaveth’s-gardens. Where thia is 
{do not know. Itis, I think, a Jarge house 
ia s kind of row, looking like the side of a 
ayaare. I am at the back, and can seelittle; 
vat there is a church spire visitle, and ‘it has 
a clock, by which I count the weary, Weary 
hours, T was decoyed in thinking it was the 
back entranve to Lady Fanny'g, and I walked 
upstairs after that traitress, Toad, and 
fouad myself in Peter Blaine’s presence! 
Never shall I forget that awful, awfal mo- 
ment! How he sneered and jesred and 
glocied ia his perfidy—in his broken word— 
nis disgrace | 

“I Tett Tike a mad creature. I raved and 
stormed, and some of my taunts starg himn— 
some of hometirusts even penstrated his 
triple. coat of ‘brass. 

“He wesured me that he wanted non of 
me only vil my money. I tuld ‘iit to take it 


since this time 


t 


ceuliy bend qu celbanngneiiion mudi 


fat here m 
Sian boon Bid 


atidlet me go, He laughedin my face with 
his hateful, wicked grin, and said, ‘ He would 
keep the money end me too. I was too pre- 
cious to part with.’ 

“Then we had more hot words, and he 
struck me on the moath.. 1 have the mark of 
his blow now—I shall carry it-to my grave, 
For that blow I shall never forgive him— 
never! Think me as wicked and inconstant 
as you please. He is beyond the pale of 
humanity, 

* He is not a man—he is a savage—he is a 
brate! He does not deserve tolive! Since 
then, since that first evening, have I been 
looked rooms, onve occu. 


; ’ Yester- 


5 
} 
: 
: 
: 
; 
4 


i 

i 
iit 
587 


3 
4 


[ 
H 


; 


‘bat I hwe 


Las going to say home, 








8 utmost = age | 
robbers below are fattening 
‘thriving on booty, and.give her not one 
thouzht? 


‘‘Come home, Gilbert, I abjure you, and 


release me—corne now, when 

hand. I feel nearly crazy, and shall go quite 
crazy it that creature @ownstairs repeats his 
visit, There is but one door of escape in that 
cage, and if he drives me too far the con- 


sequences be on him. My paper is done,—. | 
“Gg” 


Good-bpe.. > 7 * 


This was the end of Georgie’s letter, the 
letter of* a frantic, desperate woman, and 
Gilbert was almost as frantic when he. had 
readit. It was.now more than a month old. 
What might not bave happened in a month? 
She seeméd when she wrote to be at the very 
end of her patience and her wits. What was 
the door 
teriously hinte 

Needless to say that Gilbert had only too 
mach ‘on his miad new. ie welih Gehaiin os 
Sock, sontcaiy Leowing wharke tik tostine 

ec arcely knowing what i i 
the cold, Mediterranean air blow rng his hot 
head, the drizzling, lightly.falling rain moisten 


his burning Tor 
eance,” he asked himself, 


“ What ve 
fiercely, “would snffice te punish such an 


utter hepeless acoundrel as Peter Blaine? 
How was he to find out where he had hidden 
his victim? How release her ?—how?” 
These ecorchiog questions seemell to set 
There-was no rest for him 


his brain on fire. 








that night in mind or body! AM the. 
day he went about silent, haggard.) on 
almost morose, he who had hitherto been 
such a cheery fellow-passenger | 

What ailed him? Was it his lover?—was 
it bad news? Noone could tell. Taney Only 
saw that he neither nor smoked -por- 
ate, and seemed to wish to be alone with his 
own thoughts, and them-only, 

He was always now acting a scene in-his 
head. How soon could he be home? Woald 
he be in time? Even a woman, goaded to 
desperation, writing in a frantic strain such 
as Georgie had written in, how long would 
her fortitade hold out? How long her mind ? 
—two weeks? three weeks !—and- 
whet was the door of escape to Willich she. 
looked ? a 

‘Geese mental 


f 





a which she had so mys-. 


» 








* Well, at any rate, ite bet 


replied the other, cheesPally. “ 
oneof your too partionlar people, | 


own @eck - chwir, them carefully, 

lancead over #heny then, having sorted 
out the most interesting, ke proceeded to sit 
upon the remainder, partly in case they might 
be blown ——— @bicfly Tor fear anyone 
else chould wee vour to 
them. 


There ie owt, Bin fect up on another 


assengerts Chair, in mouth, reclining 
a — enjoying himself 
thor : 
Gileert2 lanced at him several timer, a5, 


when the deck, be came his way. 

Afters while the luncheon.bell rang, an? 
the reader started up, absorbed though he had 
been, paper in hand, and happened to come 
almost face to face with that paper's owner 
as he turned at the endof the deal, 

“ Are you coming -déwn to ldach, old cha> 
—eh?” : 

‘* No,” morbdsely, 


“ Youla better; you look quite seely! Not 
seasick—eh |” Sy 

Not I!” infigdantly. “Do 1 Toek s- 
sick?” with soorn. 

“Then it you want no luncheon, bait $o be 
well roused Out of yourself, I can give yous 
capital recips. Take my obait,” 







More dynemits outrages, a first-class 
case, and one of the most mysterious mu 
that has ever bepn committed in 
Ta strongly recommend you to read 
thrusting the paper into his compadion® 
unwilling hand. ‘Tk’s ag good as @ step 
he ted with unction. 
“T hate murders—rending about them! "ie 
@ surly tove. ‘ne 
© Well, 1 don't ; but I oan't stop, oF all 


will be gone, and soup is capital on ® 
colt day like this, The murder there is ou? 










‘of the common, for it is cor aiet d by * 
woman. She Killed a man whd had A her 


“and keép it for me, and my .  bhetes 
heaps of news in that one ét the inst. 
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renee 
jotcnp in hie house—thero you'll read it for 

/’ @arting down the companion- 
isdder ere the last words were wellout of his 


a that he did not see Gilbert Vernon's 
phy fave es he tottered towards theempty 
sait, and almost igi into it with paleied 
and stied to unfeld the -p sper. 

oy wea only that hisamind was so taken 
ppwith Georgie thet he haf daredto think 
aceh@ thing,” be said to himwlf, with 
gme recovered self-command, taking a fiem, 
tane-hold. of the sheets, and turning them 
rer rapidly, with, it must be added; quickly 
throbbing pulees and anxious, searching eyes. 
Mieeeshort-search he came: npon it at last, 
indange black letters, at the top of a column. 
le was headed thas :— 


“Tre Gorvon Squirt Mvagper, 
‘* Fou. Parricunars.” 


—_—_—_— 


CHAPTER XXXTIIL 

u quiet, respectable neighbonrhood of 
square was thrown into an unusual 
pate of excitement yesterday morning by the 
of one-of the most brutal and cold- 
murders that it has been our painfal 

tukttie.chronicle for many a long day. 
‘Bo, 15, Gordon-sqnare, west side, has 
lately been in the occupation of a lady and 
of large fortune of the name of 
Dhey were butnewcomers to.theneigh- 
bourhood, and moatsociably and hospitably in- 
to their employeés, openhanded 
wall the local charities. What,then, was the 
hamprrof all who knew them, to hear that 


had been found iu the back 







just insidethe door, where ho-must-have 


was one of the housemaids, who, at 
half-past seven, went upstairs by. candle. 
icmnabewinian Beeryihing 
@ windowa. ythin 

there. The door between it 
en is dept closed,;as the late Mc. 
that apattment as his smoking- 
tom,s0 to enter that she was obliged to go 
out round by the landing. The door-wasnot 
quite closed, Sheitried to push it back, and 
ii@nly opened with difficulty, for something 
Phere aeias on the floor close against 
* 2 was no light, as the shutters were 
dlastened, bat on her giving a vigorous 
push » she sayy ame that — had er 

»ig Was 2 y—the 
a4 man !—in short, the deed 
-her. master, Mr. B!aine } 

“Her shouting; soon brought up, or down, 
the whole. house; light was Jet in, and the 
ttuth diseasvered, ‘The zoom was in the 
sedteat. disorder, the cloth torn off the table, 
wi some ‘broken -glass lying about the fire. 
place ; chairs were overset, as if some terrific 

le.had occurred ; and 
was siebbed in two places by.a large 


ordinary. dinner knife, which 
Snap il dato the fise, and was but 
charred, 


“A light supper, such.as Mr. Blaine was in 
bit of partaking.of, had served in 
}smoking-.room #t ten o'clock, where the 
Yatortunate gentleman aud Mes. Blaine were 
eentantoe of the knives brought up for 
ue littl wparisial meal had served as the 
8 weapon 
i jefe .senvants declare that no unnsual 
meor diaturbance was heard in the uppar 
‘the honse afser they had all retired 
aagleren o'clock. The man.-servant says 
00k Ip the r.ag.usnsl to the amoking- 
Mmatraymnerely —devilled kidneys, anchovy 
oatt.and apirita, and soda water ; that the 
isthe saw of .his master he waa amoking at 


‘Mcs, Blaine was sitting near him, 
mading.a or a letter, 
ts. Blaineis naturally $1 


fd mash sympathy is felt for her, Bhs hai 


wtly yesterday morning Mc. Blaine, the head, 
heasehol 
stabbed to the heart, lying: 








no..bint ‘of the tragedy till she was called 
next morning, as she is said to bs a very 
sound sleeper, and nothing disturbed her from 
her slaumbers sooner than her usual hour. 
She-(as far as amyone has been able to glean 
particulars of the bereaved lady) lefs Mes. 
Blaine in his usual health at half-pasi ten 
Oolock. Bat little can he gathered from her, 
as.ene-has.goue from one fearful fib of scream. 
ing .byaterics to another since the fatal news 
was -hroughi fo her ears, 

“ Toemos* important clue to.the murderer 
id on the stairs, aod suspicion falls upon.some 
lunatic Jady, a .2relative of Mr. Blaine’s, who 
was kept in an upper story.in.a private suite 
cf rooms,.and under the care of a keeper, far 
the last threes mouths. The rooms are empty. 
She has made her es and some of the 
servants had rec to have heard the 
hall.door close at about twelve or half-past 
twelve, but as Mc. Blaine occasionally went 
in and out at all. bours,this struck them as 
nothing remankable. Her name and her 
Bppearance are.not.known. The most con- 
flicting statements bhava been made on ths 
subject. No one, it.seems, attended on her 
but.a woman who was deaf and dumb, and 
she only makesinarticulate noises, and shakes 
her head hopelea:ly, Some declare that she 
was young and.fair, and tall, others short and 
sallow, and aged about fifty. The terrible 
fact that stares us all in the face .is that she 
is at large. The poliee are doing their very 
ufmost, but as yet have mot succeeded in 
getting hold of any clue to the lanatic—a 
nameless woman, sppearance unk wi, is 
rether a vague thing to go upon. ‘Pnat it 
was she who committed thisdreadtal deed no 
doubt whatever-zemains. The candle-light 
when broaght into the room revealed ihe 
dead man lying on his face by.the.door, in a 
pool of blood. He had, been.seemingly struck 
af jin the neck and missed,.and theo in a 
struggle, presumably to seizs the knife, had 
been stabbed and. killed.on the spot, Wahare 
he fell hedied. A great pool.of blood was 
near the door, had flowed beneath .it, and.out 
on the landing, In this, the life, the very 
life-blood of; her victim, the murderess had 
‘stepped.in her flight, and all.the way down- 
stairs the trace of her footprints are to ba 
seen on the grey linen saving-covers of the 
stair carpet. When daylight streamed in, 
about half-past eight o’clock, and candks 
aud .ga3.(shenecessities in a foggy metropolis) 
extinguished, there was the most horrible 
track of a woman’s small, pretty, little foot 
down to the very bottom of the flight, becom- 
ing gtadually fainter and fainter till it was 
almost invisible, Strange to say, one foot 
alone had passed through that terrible stain 
on ‘the fices landing, and it was, as acute 
people remarked, Jike the foot of a young 
woman, who -wore @ high heel and daint 
shoe. People have crowded to see this tell- 
tale footmark—this little footprint steoped in 
gailt—but it remains the only clae! All 
that is know of this horrible murderess ia 
summed up in.the ane insignificant fact—she 
has a small foot, and -knows it:! 

“Up to the time of our going to press, 
although the paliee have been making the 
mosh active exertions,.no light whatever hgs 
baen thrown, fram any, source, upon this most 
tragic and mysterious affair.’ 

When Gilbert-had read:this through, from 
the first line to the last, he had in that ten 
minutes gone through an epoch that might 
connt for years. His face, ashe looked ia a 
dazed kind of way-along the deck, seemed 
suddenly to have aged and withered—to have 
got.drawn and grey. df,he:had been abao- 
lately stunned.by Georgie’s letter what was it 
in comparison to the.awful.intelligence in his 
hand? 

“ Hallo, Vernon, old chap! Sorry you did 
not come down,” said the owner of the chair. 
‘*Capital Mulligatawny! Seen that murder 
case,eh? The woman, of course,.ahe'll get 
off soot:-free. No mare. than you are, 
You'll .sea,.some old sweetheart, I'm rather 
good at making shots, and I generally watch 


the trials, and see if Twas right. I'll keep a 
sbarp look ont for this one,” holding out his 
hand eagerly for the paper, 

‘‘T have not done with it “yet,” said its 
owner, speaking very quickly for him, and 
avoiding tha other's eye, and vacating his 
chair with a sudden movement, 

“Oh! I'veseen by your face yon have read 
it, and don’t like the horrors, . They~don't 
agree with you. Take my advice, and go 
below and have a peg, man alive! You look 
tncommonly seedy the last twodays. What 
is the matter,eh? Bad news?” 

Gilbert did not avatl himself of the pre- 
scription, nor did he reply to this inquisitive 
question, He walked away, but not below, 
s:ill grasping the fatal newspaper, and look. 
ing like a man who was walking in ‘his sleep. 
He leant over the side, his ‘eyes fixed on the 
foam that fled away fromthe steamer’s sides, 
as sie throbbed and panted h the 
water. Heleant there fora couple of hours, 
immovable. He did not even smoke, He 
did not taro his head ones ; ‘he jast remained 
leauing there and looking at the water, in one 
fixed position, and jast ons sentence under his 
breath came from his dry lips. It was—‘ So 
that was her door of escape!’ anf he 
shuddered. 


LL 


OHAPTER XXXItVv. 


Lavy Fanyy, Miss Fane, and the little 
Vernons were all on the Oontinsnt, and there 
Gilbert joined tham, looking none the better 
for histravels, Miss Fane spent every effort 
to chase away dali care and thse heavy clouds 
upan his brow—clouds that he had broaght 
home from his long travels in the East—but 
she made but little way. 

*'T suppose,” she said fo herself, “‘he is 
thinking of that horrid creatare in England, 
Mra. Blaine, now sie really is a widow, aad 
wondering how soon he can decently marry 
her.” 

Miss Fane did not know the trath. She, un- 
like most people, believed the Mrs. Blaine in 
the newspapers to be Georgie. The ouly Mrs, 
Blaine the public knew was Mary Todd, but she 
was not aware that this former lady’s maid of 
hers had anything to do with Peter Biaine, 
Georgie was free—some mad creature had 
murdered her odious husband, and Gilbert's 
grieving, as he now looked, was reckoning the 
days when he might seek out the widow and 
marry her for the second time. But, strange 
to say, he showed no feverish desire to sae hia 
mative land. May, Jane, and July came anid 
went, also Aaguit; but in September, 
partly because his steward was writing 
volimes about new drains, partly because his 
head gamekeeper was sending him short bat 
very pithy notes anent a gang of poachers, 
who were carting the birds to London ‘whole- 
sale—and if there is any one thing'that will 
move an Eaglish gentleman to action it isto 
know that his precious shooting is being ‘tam - 
pered with, These were two pretty good 
reasons; bat he had a third, still more potent 
—his-eousin, Lizzie Fane, She actually per- 
secuted him with har company—she talked of 
the. murder till he was neatly beside himself. 
She talked about Georgie, wondered what had 
become of her, wondered that she ‘never 
wrote now she was free,.and had her money 
entirely under her own control, 

“ Five thousand a-year, is it not, Gilbert?” 

Gilbert, who was stalking away beside her, 


smoking, made no raply whatever; it. was as 
thongh he had not heard, bat he had, of 
couras, 


‘‘To'a most extraordinary,” proceeded his 
cousin, “that she has never taken the trouble 
to ask about the children. She has not sesn 
them or taken any notice of their existence for 
seven months.” 

Again no reply. She beliovel—foolith 
woman—that.she was making an impression, 
and went on volubly. 

“Ty's. four months sinos that horrible 
business. She went away at once after the 
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inquest, the papers said so. Perhaps she has 
not over it yet, but she will.’ 

‘©Will she?’ growled her companion, be- 
tween his teeth, 

“She must have been fond of him in a 
way, youknow. After all the fase, you see, 
she made no difficulty in returnirg to him,” 
said Lizzie, sweetly. 

‘*And how did he find her out?” said 
Gilbert, as if speaking to himeelf. 

“*Ob, easily enough. No doubt she wrote 
to him.” 

“ Lizzie!” he said, turning to her suddenly, 
6 ing with a catch in his breath, “‘ you set 

him on her track! Deny it if you dare.” 

‘*J--I!” becoming very white at this 
sudden accusation, ‘‘I—never. How can you 
say such a horrible thing, Gilbert?” she 
stammered, faintly. ‘“ Howcan you?” 

“ Because I have proof. I have the very 
address you wrote down for that fellow in my 
possession,” turning to her fiercely. 
“Treachery, thy name is woman. One word 
more,” raising his hand imperatively, and 
tossing away a cigar that he had almost 
bitten through. ‘ Never mention the name 
of Mrs, Blaine to me again—as long fs you 
and I live.” 

Lizzie looked at him timidly ; she shrank 
baek into her self, nay, into her very boots, so 
humiliated was she—so utterly cowed by her 
cousin’s low-toned vehemence, She gasped 
out a faint, incoherent, apologetic assent. 

However, in the midst of all, she was agree- 
ably conscious of the bright gleam, from the 
way he looked, from the tone of his voice 
when he spoke—he had eventually done with 
the ofher woman for ever. She now recalled, 

as she walked home in silence, how little he 
noticed the children, for him—how, though he 
could not be said to be cold and neglectfal, he 
was yet quite different to what he had been 
long ago—meaning last year. Was the sin of 
the mother, whatever it had been, to be 
visited on them? No, not exactly; but there 
were painfal thoughts connected with these 
two innocent little boys in their father’s mind, 
and that was very certain. 

She watched Gilbert that evening, when 
they came into dessert, and stood one beside 
him, Alick, the elder, and Jack at Lady 
Fanny's right hand—Jack, who was growing 
daily more and more like his mother. He 
stood opposite to Miss Lizzie, and she noted 
pattioularly that evening the grey-blue eyes, 
the delicate eyebrows, the curly brown hair— 
all so like his absent parent, . 

Gilbert, when he pushed some fruit to- 
wards him, looked at him hard—he had noted 
it too, and his brows contracted as with some 
sar gnod nial ; and when the children went to 
a 4 -night—Jack firetand Alick last—why, 
when Alick put his arms round his neck, and 
whispered eagerly in his father’s ear, had he 
put him down as hastily as if he had been 
& little asp and atang him. 

OCarious Miss Fane would never know what 
was that whispered speech, but we are better 
informed. It was this simple, affectionate, 
heey 1 question—‘' When is mother coming 

A few days later the Manor beheld its 
master once more; the shutters were opened, 
the rooms There was a general waking 
up both indoors and out, but no compan 
came, the library and one bedroom were all 
that were required. Gilbert hated the horrible 
memories the place invoked. Hespent twelve 
hours a day tramping the turnip fields, gan 
on shoulder, and took good care to come home 
so dead beat that he could scarcely manage to 
keep awake over his solitary dinner. 

So he had not much time to dwell upon the 
vast emptiness, silence, and loneliness of that 
— big house which had once been so very 

ifferent. He avoided as the very plagae the 
drawing-room and boudoir, The woman who 
had once occupied them—what was she now ? 
Worse than dead to him and his, and not 

merely by hard fate and cruel circumstances, 
but by her own mad act. 

The servants, in a year’s time, had learnt 





their lesson—had grasped the amazing fact 
that there was something “not right” about 
the mistress, and never named her or alluded 
to her, or anything that had belonged to her, 
no more than if they had never seen her— 
indeed, their inquiries for the boys were both 
tardy and timid, they were not very sure if 
og were not tabooed also. 

hings had certainly been well hushed up, 
and the real facts of the case had never 
transpired, thanks, chiefly, to Lady Fanny's 
courageous fabrications. She never stuck at 
a big untruth to save the family name. She 
aided her stories by her vivid im ation, 
which was of a very robust description, and 


= of -~ flight. 

ilbert had been abont ten days at the 
Manor, had shaken down into a kind of 
bachelor life, had shot a good deal, ridden 
over a farm or two, looked up the bailiff's 
books, and met one or two neighbours with 
as little outward shrinking as possible, and 
was beginning to feel sorry he had not come 
home before; when one afternoon, after a 
capital day’s sport, he was returning about 
four o’cl rather earlier than usual, and 
alone, having sent the keeper to the kennels 
with the dogs, he entered a well-known 
avenue near the pleasure-ground, and yet not 
very far from the high road—a grass avenue 
lined with beech trees a good way apart, pos- 
sessing @ rustic seat, and known by the name 
of the ‘‘ Lover’s Walk.” Then, as he turned a 
corner, he beheld, to his amazement, a lady, 
standing looking eagerly in his direction—a 
lady jast risen from the rustic seat, and now 
coming towards him. Hie first thought was 
Lizzie Fane, but a second look turned his 
blood to ice with a thrill of recognition. It 
was Peter Blaine’s widow—Georgie ! 

Georgie, no longer pale and thin, with 
cro head and hollow eyes, but Georgie 
much as she used to be long ago, only 
graver. She might well look grave, as grave 
as death! 

He could not pass her nor elude her, and 
as she had thus thrown herself in his way, he 
must get this unwelcome interview which he 
had been so long dreading over and done with, 
once and for all. 

“ You are surprised to see me, of cource?”’ 
she said, quietly, when she was still at a dia- 
tance of several yards, Her voice was not 
the least raised beyond its ordinary tones, 
and he heard her distinotly. “It was the 
only way. Isaw your arrival in the paper. 
I have been looking out for it for a long time, 
and I wrote to your clab, sending you my 
address.” 

She paused, and looked at him inquiringly, 
as if expecting that he would say something. 
i —E she pe bake . 

‘* Why do you look at me so em il- 
bert, atter—after all I have suffered? Why 
have you treated me in such a manner? 
Surely it was for you, when you knew my 
address, to—to seek me!” 

She stopped sgain, and looked at him with 
mingled apprehension and impatience, and 
he, in a harsh, strange, low, forced voice spoke 
at last, and said, abruptly,— 

“What do you want?” 

The louk and the tone made her start per- 
ceptibly ; she became paler a shade—pale as 
she had been before, and her lips quivered 
piteously. 

‘I am free now,” she answered, in a low 
voice. 

** Yes, you are free now,” he returned, with 
bitter emphasis, and there was a more than 
— silence. Who was to speak 
nex 
“You got my letter?” she said at length, 
in a voice scarcely above a whisper. 

He merely bowed his head. 

“The one I—I wrote from that place?” 
she stammered. 

“Yes, the one you wrote from Gordon. 
square!” 

He looked at her steadily, she looked at 
him ne: and nervously clasping and 
twisting her hands, seemed to shrink from 


his burning gaze, and turned her eyes towards 

we naerenr yw gle & brilliant yellow 
ckground to the ok, tran 

ye — oe see , Ka of the 

‘*How are the o n?” she 
denly. ontd, ul 

“ They are well,” was his laconic reply. 

“ What would I not give to see them! 1 
have not seen them for ten months! I mug 
see them soon—soon!” she said, with snd. 
er a. = I — Be keep aloof now 
there is nod one é@ from, and n 
ery thing hid PERG: 

‘*No to e?” echoed her listener 
with emphasis, - 

‘*No, nothing !”’ rather defiantly, 

“ May I ask your object in coming here?” 
he = presently, ‘‘and what you want with 
ma ” « 

“Can you ask? Do you not know as well 
as I do myself?” 

a must confess that I do not,” he answered, 
coldly. 

‘*When you speak and look like that ij 
makes it so hard for me to say, but I must, 
for the children’s sake. Let us goto Scotland 
and be married, Gilbert! Such a marriage 
will legitimise them!” 

“Married? I marry you now?” he said, 
fiercely, surveying her with unconcealed as. 
tonishment. “No, thank you!” standing 
back a pace, a3 he uttered the last sentence 
with vehement decision. 

For the first time her humility forsook her, 
She coloured scarlet to the very roots of her 
hair, and said, in a sharp, quick voice,— 

“ Are you Gilbert Vernon, or some stranger? 
You cannot be him?”’ 
ss = unfortunately, I am Gilbert Ver. 
non ” 

“And this is what you call hononr, love, 
and constancy !"’ spea in a tone of sting. 
ing sarcasm. “I have heard and read of 
such men—men who — who 
by all they hold sacred, bat who, when the 
critical moment arrives, and are asked to re- 
deem one of their promises, it, as well 
as their unfortunate dupe. Yes,” in 
sudden, Fquick ps, “I have heard of such 
—a bat _ saw butone of — 
ore eavens eae <P 
hands, with a gesture of frenzy, “ what have 
I ever done that I should fall into the hands 
of two such men?” 

“I will tell you one thing that have 
done,” said Gilbert, hoarsely, * have 
ruined my life for me, embittered all m 
days, disgraced me and my children, so that 
can scarcely bear to look at them, or hold up 
my head among my fellow-creatures. I am 
& man with a secret, and your secret. I alone 
of all the world possess it! The clue 
been snapped off, but one end of i is 
> | hand! I hold it safely; and for 
sake of what you were to me once, and 
sake of all you have suffered, I will 
sacred, though its weight is making me 
man! Yes, your secret is safe with me, 

of that; but,” waving his hand wit 
a sudden gesture of impatience, ‘‘ let us never 
meet again! I wishto see your face no more. 
This is an eternal farewell!’ here he was 
turning to leave her, but she darted quickly 
forward, and seizing him fiercely by the arm, 
said, or, rather, panted out,— 

“ Gilbert Vernon, I demand to know what 
you mean?—to what awful secret do you 
allude? Answer me this moment!” 

Vainly he tried to #hake her off and stride 
away ; she clung to his arm tenaciously, with 
@ grip only to be released by absolute ’ 

“You shall not go till you tell me, not if 
you drag me after you through the woods! 
I must—I shall know what you mean? a 

“Leave go, then, and I will tell you,” he 
said, giving her a slight push. “It is mere 
folly and acting your going on like this, for 
you know. I hate—I hate to have to put it 
into words, but you make me.” 

* Yes,” she returned, standing before bim 
in the avenue with glowing, angry ey€s, I 
‘make-you. Goon,” 
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“It is this,” he said, lowering his voice to 
@ mere whisper, and looking nervously from 
side to side as he spoke, “the secret of the 
ploody footstep—your footstep. You know 
what I mean now ?”’ breathing hard. 

Yes,” she said, without any wonderful 
egitation at the motive thus brought before 
her ai ‘*I know what you are think- 
s 0 ” 

**Good heavens!” he ejaculated, looking 
her straight in the face, amazed to see no 
signs of trembling, miserable, agonised guilt, 
‘and you are so utterly hardened as this—so 
callous ?” he repeated, in a tone of angry as- 
tonishment. 

She merely drew herself up proudly, and 
made no answer, but there was a sudden 
strange light in her eyes that belied her lock 
lips, a8 he stood and looked at her, his mind 
seeing with painful vividness the awfal scene 
that had been enacted by this white-faced, 
defiant-looking woman, once his dearest, his 
best beloved—his wife. 

He paled himself visibly, and said, in a 
low tone,— 

“Tt was your footstep?” 

For a moment there was no answer, and 


‘then there was a faint afternoon breeze 


quietly rustling the beech leaves overhead. 
It came and it went, and as it went it carried 
away with it these scarcely audible two syl- 
lables,— 

“Tt was/” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


On hearing this awfal admission Gilbert 
Vernon shuddered visibly, and then making 
an effort to speak, went on in a hard voice,— 

“So that was your door of escape. At 
what a price have you gained your freedom!” 

“ What price?” she asked, sharply. 

“ Marder! ” \ 

“Gilbert! do you think that of me?” she 
aaked, as she seemed to drag out the words 
one after the other, as if she were hugging at 
her very heartatrings. 

“Ido. Heaven help me and pity me,” he 
responded, almost under his breath, 

“And how—why?” 

“How? why? Need you ask me? You 
"tote to me with your own hand that it would 
be well that some one would kill him, that 
you yourself questioned would it be a sin, 

the world was well rid of such a monster, 
that if he drove you to extremities you had a 
SUre door of escape!” 

“Oh! Gilbert, surely I never wrote that, 
and if I did, remember I was nearly frantic. 
I scarcely knew what I was doing; I was not 
accountable.” 

“You knew well what you were doing, 
guch excuses avail you not,” he replied, 
sternly. ‘ You distinctly threatened him with 
death in that letter, which I have burnt lest 
itfell into other hands and hang vou, as you 
said you would gladly hang him; and two 
daysafter this the mau was mardered—foully 
stabbed by, as all the papers knew, the woman 
who lived in the third floor. No one knows 
something that I know, that that woman was 
you, Disprove this if you can—if you dare, 
and be warned that nothing that you could 
urge will clear you to me. You did it.” 

“Here is fine justise!’’ she cried, passion- 
@tely. “Justice at the hands of a man who 
wasmy husband. He accuses me of a frightful, 
horrible crime, and forbids me to open my 
lips and disprove my innocence, assuring me 
that if I do it will avail me nothing! as 
‘ver any such wilfal blindness seen? It is 

h me, sir, to stoop to clear myself when 

are 20 ready to try and condemn me un- 
ard, Glad, 1 see—but too glad—to seize on 
such a weapon as my evil fortunes have placed 
in your willing hands, to cut the slender cords 
that bind our lives together. I am aware,” 
speaking with more deliberation, ‘‘ aware to 
my bitter cost, that appearances are fearfully 
st me”—she paused—‘‘ that the, train 
circumstantial evidence is, I may say, 
‘complete. Have I not read it all in the 





papers? my very eyes glazed with terror, my 
heart actually frozen with fear—I have hid 
myeelf; I am but a woman after all, my nerves 
have been sorely shaken, Heaven has tried 
me as silver is tried in the furnace.” 

‘* Stop !’’ he almost shouted, “leave Heaven 
alone ; let us have no blasphemy.” 

“It is not blasphemy. There is one above 
who knows my innocence, who will see me 
cleared yet if there be justice there,” pointing 
upwards as she spoke. ‘‘I have been sorely 
tried—hasband, friends, home, children, name, 
have all been’ taken from me one by one. I 
have been crushed to the very earth. I come 
to you, whom I looked to through all these 
storms, as my one friend, faithful unto death. 
I come to you at last—at last, after I am 
released, hoping that with you I will at least 
meet with sympathy and comfort.” 

Here her voice broke for a moment, 

“You receive me with scorn, horror, loath- 
ing! Youaccuse me of murder! Oh, itis 
too—too much! It is the last drop in my 
bitter cop! I wish that I were dead!” 

d ring back to the seat which was 
close to her she sat down, covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

She sat and sobbed, and sobbed, as if her 
—_ heart would burst, whilst Gilbert stood 
and looked at her gloomily, not kno 
what to do—whether to walk on—(no !)—an 
leave her there—(he could not bring himeelf 
to do that)—or to wait until she became 
somewhat calmer, and could listen to what 
he had to say. 

Atter a few moments she was better. Her 
long-drawn sobs grew weaker; her outburst 
was over; she was wiping away her tears; 
she was calm once more. 

“I had one thing to say to you,” he said, 
approaching, thinking that she was about to 
make a great concession. ‘“ If you will leave 
me your address you shall hear of the chil- 
dren every three months.” 

‘*Not to see them?” in ungratefal sur- 


** No—not to see them!" decisively. 

‘tAh!” very bitterly, ‘‘I understand. And, 
indeed, from your point of view, it were 
better that they lesrned to forget their 
mother—better, far, that they had never 
been born! To hear of them once in ninety 
days—what a boon!” with withering con- 


ar 
* Will you leave me an address?” he re- 
turned. 

‘*I answer that question by another, Will 
you believe that I am guiltless of the death of 
Peter Blaine?” 

‘*I would give half my life to say not 
guilty, but I cannot—no, I cannot!” 

‘* You think I was capable of hurrying that 
wretched man, with all his wickedness, thus 
suddenly into another world? Oh! oh, Gil- 
bert !’’ in a heartbroken voice. 

* You said so—you wrote it, and that was 
as bad!” 

‘*] was nearly insane with grief and 
misery. I did not mean what I wrote. Do 
you believe I could keep such a terrible 
seoret ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” very sternly, “I believe you could! 
You are accustomed to keeping secrets. 
Look at the secret you kept from me, and 
the misery it has wrought from first to last— 
like a stone tbrown into a pool—making 
circle after circle! Why—why did you not 
tell me you were married before when you 
married me? Why did you keep that secret? 
Tell me the reason, if reason you have.” 

“JT was bound to keep it by a promise. 
Even if I had not been bound would 
scarcely have had the courage to tell you.” 

‘6 Why not?” 

* Because I loved you. I was afraid that 
if you knew of this other marriage—such as 
it was—I might at once sink in your eyes ag 
an impressionable, weak, silly girl, who bad 
given her first and best feelings to the first 
comer without a moment's hesitation, and 
you would treat my love second-hand—cheap 
—not worth having.” 





‘*I did love you then, and for many a day. 
You have killed my love for you now—here— 
for ever ! There had best be no mention of the 
word between us. About the address?” he 
said, in a harsh, stern voice. 

“It is utterly beneath me to take such a 
paltry crumb!” she said, hotly, ‘even 
although I am starving for a word abont 
them. I will hear of them somehow! I will 
not leave my address!” 

“ What is your present name ?—Blaine ?” 

“ Mrs. George. Still, itis not my name, I 
know, but it does as well as another. The 
last word before we part—you are atill of the 
same mind about that?” looking at him 
with her very soul in his face, 

* Still !—yes!” with a hasty gesture of im- 
patience, 

“ Then go !—go!” waving him away, and 
averting her face. ‘‘We were parted once 
before through no fault of our own; we are 
parted now by yours! Onyour head be it— 
we part for ever |” 

‘* Her mind is surely affected,” said Gilbert 
to himeelf, as he walked home rapidly, gun 
on shoulder, a good deal shaken by his long - 
and agitating interview; but one thing he 
was not shaken in—his belief that Mrs. 
Blaine had been the murderess of her hus- 


band ! 
(To be continued.) 








Every master has found his materials col- 
lected, and his power lay in his sympathy with 
his people and the love of the material he 
wrought in, 

How Fortune Comss.—Years will often 
elapse before a doctor gets any return for the 
money which his friends invested in obtaining 
his diploma. On the other hand,‘ a single 
fortunate case may bring patients by the score. 
About twenty years ago, young doctor who 
had been established three years in London 
without making an income, lost heart and 
determined to emigrate to Australia, He sold 
his small house and farniture, paid his passage- 

money, and a week before his ship was to sail 
went into the country to say goo tye to his 
parents. Having to change trains ata janc- 
tion, he was waiting on the gen when & 
groom in smart livery galloped up to the 
station, and calling excitedly to a porter, 
handed bim a telegraphic message for trans- 
mission, From some remarks exchanged 
between the two men, the young doctor under- 
stood that the Duke of ——, a member of the 
Cabinet, had fallen dangerously ill, and that 
an eminent physician in London was beivg 
telegraphed for. The groom added that he 
had ridden to the houses of three local doctors, 
who had a)l been absent, and that “ her Grace 
was in a terrible way.” The young doctor saw 
his opportunity, and at once seized it, “Iam 
@ medical man,’’ he said to the groom, “and 
I ‘will go to the Hall to offer my assistance 
until another doctor arrives.” The m2 
was evidently attached to his master, for he 
said: ‘‘Jamp on my horse, sir, and ride 
straight down the road for about four miles ; 
you can’t miss the Hall; anyone will tell you 
where itis,”” The doctor went, was gratefally 
received by the duchess, and happened to be 
just in time to stop a mistake in the treatment 
of the patient, which might have proved fatal 
if continued for a few hours longer. Theduko 
was suffering from typhoid fever; and when 
the eminent physician arrived from town, he 
declared that the young doctor's management 
of the case had been perfect. The result of 
this was that the latter was requested to 
remain at the Hall to take charge of the patient 
and bis name figured on the bulletins which 
were issued during the next fortnight, and 
were printed in all the daily newspapers of the 
kingdom. Such an advertisement is always 
the making of a medical man, especially when 
bis patient recovers, as the duke did. Our 
penniless friend received a fee of five hundred 
guineas, took a house at the West-end, and 
from that time to this has been at the head of 
one of the largest practices in London, 
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EXONERATION. 


— 


Txenrz is not a breath in the garden elms, 
And the evening-star shines white, 

And the snipe down in the marshland reeds 
Are bidding the sun good-night. 

Come closer and clasp these wasted hands, 
While my life’s last day grows dim, 

And promise that he shall never learn 
How I died for love of him, 


Remember, he was not all to blame, 
Who acted a careless part, 

And did not dreanr he had hurt to death 
A passionate, hopeful heart. 

Why vex his future with vain remerse— 
That phantom cold and grim ? 

Nay, promise that he shal) never know 
How I died for love of him! 


Be mindful, too, that he had but meb 
Shrewd, worldly souls till then. 

Those high-bred women ean hold their own 
In the games they play with men. 

He fancied my love, ne more, no less, 
Thana fleeting, fragile whim ; 

So ise that he shall never learn 

ow I died for love of him! 


I think he may come to look on me 
Some time ere the burial hour. 

Put heliotrope in my hands and hair— 
"Twas always his dearest flower. 

Perhaps he will sigh to see me laid 
Quite moveless in lip and limb— 

But promise that he shall never learn 
How I died for love of him! 


K. D. 


a 


SINNED AGAINST. 


—j— 
OHAPTER VIL. 


Ir — nd ya cg that no pmo had 
ever been quite so passing as the hours 
which immediately followed her arrival in 
Londén, From the moment of Stuart St. 
Jobn interrupting her ¢éte-o téte with Bertram 
che bad felt ill at ease, May was true and 
open as the day, but in all matters of worldly 
wisdom she was a perfect child. Not until she 
saW the stranger's air of well-bred surprise, 
not ontil she heard the hastily.concocted 
falsehood by which her lover accounted for her 
being With him, did she understand all she 
had done in trusting herself to his protection. 

“H6é loves me,” thought poor May, as she 
Teant back wearily in her corner of the cab ; 
‘no one ever did that before, I used to think 
it would be so pleasant ~ to be loved, and 
now I feel no bappier—I only know that all 
my life is changed. He loves me, and yet 
Tamafraid of him—it doesn’t make me glad 
that all my life is to be spent with him.” 

Bettram’s voice aroused her. 

“ Tired, sweetheart?” takirg the liltle ice- 
cola hand in his, and holding it with tender 
fondness, 

“Yea,” she answered, timidly. “Ob, Mr, 
Danvers, do you think Auntand Margaret are 
back?” 

“Pmwbably.” 

* And what will they think of me?” 

He stroked her soft hair caressingly, 

"It doesn’t matter, May, Don’t you think 
I can jprotect my darling from all annoy- 
ance 7 

She looked up gratefully into hia face. 

‘You must love me very much,” she said, 
wondeéringly, ‘* to care so much ? ” 

**I love you better than the whole world!” 
he cried, pussionately, 

And then the cab stopped at the private 
botel in Norfolk street, Strand, and he led her 
np the steps as prondly as though she had 
beén an heiress of high degree instead of a 
| som gitl in a shabby coantry-made 

ress. 








He ordered a private sittiog-room, and 
sent for the chamber-maid to take May to her 
own apartment. It was such a handsome 
room, 80 lavishly furnished, that the girl 
thought the contents of her tiny, black bsg 
would play at hide-and-seek in the old- 
fashioned wardrobe. She trembled so that 
the kind-hearted servant lingered to ask if she 
could do anything for her. 

‘*Your brother has ordered supper in hailf- 
an-hour, but I am sure you don’t look fit to. go 
pe toit. Shall I bring you something up 
here?” 

Her brother! May wondered dimly whether 
this homble Samaritan would recoil from her 
in horror if she knew the real connection 
between herse)f and Mr. Danvers, but she only 
said, gratefally, — 

“T would rather go down, Iam only tited. 
We have had a long journey, and I afi not 
used to travelling.” 

She forced herself to accept the servant’s 
help, and very soon her pretty haiz was re- 
adjusted, her face bathed with warm water ; 
and both rested and refreshed she went down 
"He ‘badly epoke through the ropa, which 

e r é 
aa ~~ yay = wh aver en 
su y's eyes; bat when a e 
it ‘ed been removed, and the waiter had 
retired, he drew the sofa forward, and mak- 
pr May recline on it, placed himself at her 
e, 


“Are you sorry?” he asked her, saddenly. 

‘'Do you regret that you trusted yourself 
to me, little one?”’ 
—_ girl’s grey eyes met his unflinch- 
eT am not sorry, bat I feel so strange—so 
bewildered, you see!” apologetically. “It 
has all been so sudden !”’ 

* Yes; to-mortow I must be busy making 
all necessary arrapgements, but the nest day 
everything will be completed, amd I shail be 
able to take you away. I had wanted very 
much to leave England to-morrow, but I am 
afraid it can't be managed.” ' 

“ A day isn’t very long to wait,” she said, 
encouragingly. 

‘It seems an eternity to me!”’ 

He was thinking that it would be long 
enough for Miss Russell to come in pursuit of 
ber niece, but as he bad left no address at the 
Mackstone Hotel, which was very far indeed 
from the place he was now staying a6, he 
considered even if the widow came to London 
full of indignant reproaches, she wowld at 
least be on the wrong scent. 

He must take care May did not go out. 
Surely if she was never seen abroad she would 
be safely hidden ini Norfolk-street antil all pre- 

ations were complete ! 

“I must do some shopping to-morrow,” he 
paid, fondly. “I don't think you had time 
for much packing, May; bat there are plenty 
of shops in London, and I will take oare to 
choose the prettiest things money can pur- 
chase,” 

‘* Are you very well?” 

**T suppose so,” @ little put out at the ques. 
tion, “ Why do you ask?” 

“I think I wish-you weren't,” she whit- 
pered in bis ear. ‘“ Because I bave come to 
you like this, promise me you will never think 
it was the money—tempted me; indeed, in- 
deed, it was nothing but your love, You see 
no one had ever loved me before, and I longed 
for love more than anything in the whole 
world!” 

‘* You poor, little, lonely child 1” 

His arms were round her, the fair head had 
fallen on his shoulder, A remorseful feeling 
smote him as he thought of a certain prond, 
datk-haired beauty, probably at that very 
moment in Lendon, bat the remorse was not 
for her sake. It seemed to Bertram he owed 
her nothing; he only mourned that, through 
her, he must wrorg this innocent child, 

‘Is is getting very late,” he told her pre- 
seutly. ‘May, you had better goto bed ; you 





will be fit for nothing in the morning.” 
But he himself stayed far into the night 








pacsibg up and down the "room like 
vid ‘ealesel wheee-cage is all too marrow for 
ite impatient spirit. He could not rest; he 
could not seek repose, If he tried to csv 
his eyes he saw only two faces, the sweet 
delicate face of little May, and a dark, stately 
one full of angry pride, which 


¥ 


May came. down the next morning fresh 
and smiling as a blossom of her own name. 
sake flower, but Bertram looked pale and 

in the morning sunlight. 

* Are you ill?” she asked, anxiously, 

“ No, only I must go out. I shall be gone. 
two or three hours, and I can’t bear the ides. 
of — pod — - 

“Can I go you?” 

He shvok his head, 

‘We don’t know bat your aunt is seeking 
you, May, Ican’t risk meeting her and 20. 
losing you at the eleventh hear!” 

“Then I will stay here; you meed xot. 
mind,’ she said, gently. ‘‘ Why I have often 
been alone for hours aud hours,”’ 

She louked up into his face with a wistfal 


smile—tbat smile lingered in his memory for“ 


many months. 

‘+I shall be back by one,” he said, fondly. 
‘*You may be sure, May, I shall not stay 
away from you a moment longer than I can 
help, child. I wonder if you have auy idea. 
of all you are to me?” 

It was in his mind to caution the waiter 
that May must not be @istarbed by visitors in 
his absence, bat he dismissed the iden as- 
absurd, 

After all, even if Mra. Russell penetrated 
his address, which seemed impossible, she 
would never inquire for her niece as ‘‘ Mis 
Danvers,” by which name he had endorsed 
May’s arrival in the books of the hotel. No, 
it would only be exposiug bis darling to pain- 
fal sa on to make snuy such remarks; s- 
he good-bye, and went about his busi 
ness, expecting that all would be well with 
his darling. 

Left alone, May threw herself on the ofa. 
and tried to think, but her thoughts wonld 
not arrange themselves. Her mind seemed 
all in one jumble; she could not fix it clearly 
on any one thing. It was a chilly day, quite- 
a contrast to yesterday; the heavy raim came 
down in torrents, the eky was that dull, leaden- 
tint not very mmcommon in London, atid the 
weather had its own gloomy effect omliay 
One painfal fact would pieros through wil the 
other doubts: she had cast herself vélunte- 
rily upon Bertram’s protection, there evuld 
be no drawing back; for all time she must- 
belong to him, and, alas! she did mo¥ love 
him. 


« But I daresay I shall never love anyone,” 
thought the poor girl, sorrowfally. “1 think: 
I must be oue of e women who go 
all their lives withont loving!” 

The door opened briskly, and the waiter 


“ A gentleman, mies,” 

Stuart St. Juha entered—a cloud upon his 
face, a strangs hesitation in bis manner. 
night's slumbers had been almost as fittel 
and disturbed as Bertramn’sown, In vaim be 
hed racked his brains to think of any lady 
to whom he might entrast such a delicate 
commission. He could think of none, and #9, 
in spite of the painful nature of the task, be 
bad come himself to warn this obild of the 
gulf which yawned for her. 

She was very pretty. Lawyer though be 
was, Stuart was an innate beauty lover. ' 
girl in her ill-made dress, with her sweet, iu- 
nocent face, touched bim somehow # 
woman's beauty had never done before, 

She recognised him atonce. —__ 4 

**I am very sorry, Mr. Danvers is out. 

‘ Will he be long?” 

“Two or three hours he said, Hewes? 
about ten,” glancing at the clook, whose band 
pointed to eleven. 

Stuart did not think it necessary to éatorm 
her he had carefully watched his opportunity 
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wtil be saw Mr. Danvers leave the hotel and 
darter a hansom for Regent-street. 

“They told me downstairs he was out, but 
[wished to come up. My visit is to you.” 

“ To me 1 ” 

“Yes,” 

“But you don’t know me.” 

There was such utter unconsciousness, such 
perfect innocence in-her manner that Mr. St. 
jo felt his‘task even harder than he had 


t am very sorry,” he said, awkwardly. 
“Believe me, I-would not have come had I 
pit @eemed it my duty.” 

Astrange fear broke on May. 

“Did my aunt send yon?” 

He looked at her repreachfully. 

“Are you determined to keep up Bertram’s 
fitee? Do you imagine that after years of 
dose intimacy with Lady Danvers Iam not 
wate you are not her niece?” 

“I never meant to.say I was.” 

“Bertram said so last night.” 

"Yes”—she flashed ee I 
meant to have asked him why, but I forgot 


Bs as on at a if omy a om your 
£8 thoug up his tion.” 

“You don’t understand” said May, bluntly. 
“Thave an aunt, though her name is not 
Damvers. I have lived with her ever since 
Ican remember, and—I think she hated 
ma. I left her yesterday, and when you 
aid duty had brought you here I thought 
for amoment you knew her, and she had 


aut you to fetch me back.” 

“I donot know her, but you have guessed 
myerrand. I bave come to implore you to 
return ae protection,” 

The point-blank question quite upset Mr. 
8, John’s line of action. we answered 
brusquely, almost harshly, — 


“Because it yon don't you will zne it to 
jour dying day.” 

“I don’t think I shal, Mr. Danvers ’— 
the binshed—“‘ says-he loves me- Noone-ever 
fid that before. I don't think I could be 
niterable, with any oue to-.care for me,”’ 

ee you remember your mother?” 


“Have you known Mr. Danvers long? ”, 
“Not very long.” 
“And yon love him?” 
es no right nek He loves me” 
@ grey eyes softene xpresibly— he 
loves me just as if I were rich and beautifal,”’ 
“4nd he persuaded you to. cometo. London 
Wibyhim ?” 


“Yes, he came yesterday while my aunt 
vas Out, and found me alone and in trouble. 
Ustold. me J should be happier withhim. I 
was. very much astonished. I told him I 
thonght he was going to marry my conain,”’ 

“Your cousin!” 

“Yes, but that was alsoa mistake. He 
wid is was whom he“wanted. I don't 
tink you need stay any longer,” continued 

with a stravge air of dignity. ‘ You 
tte, we have quite made up our mi I 
a a a og sey ye - clever some 

m, but if he likes to choose a foo 
thildish wife he——” sion 

Stuart interrupted her harably. 

“He has deceived you from first to last; 
he never meant to make you his wife.” 

A barning crimson dyed the girlish face, 
Ablast.she understood Mr, St. John’s mean- 


ing, 

“It is false!” she eried, passionately, ‘I 

jou he loves me, He wants me to be with 
Ways,” 6 

Por a. moment she looked like a beautiful, 
‘atraged woman. Another minute and the 
fush faded, the passion died out of her eyes 
~the was nothing but a littie lonely child 
hee more, 

Ldaresay he loves you,” said Stnart..Sb. 
Iho, hoarsely. ‘'I don’t donht he would 
merry you if he conld. I know Danvers well. 

avé.been hia friend for years, but I can't 
“8300 weonged without warning-you,” 














‘* Warning me of what?” 

“Bertram cannot marry you.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘* Because he has.a wife abroad.” 

‘' A wife!” 

“ Aye, they areseparated by mutual consent, 
I don’t suppose they have A gan toeach other 
for years ; but still, for that, while Lady 
Violet Danvers is alive Bertram can never 
have another wife,” 

He expected to see her faint, or at least 
that she would burst into. a passion of angry, 
disappointed tears ; but to his surprise she 
kept sig 4 calm, only she grew so pale 
that her fair, delicate features looked like 
sculptured marble, 

“Why don’t you speak?” he cried, half 
angrily, half sadly. ‘Why don’t you re- 
proach me with tradacing your lover, Don’t 
sit like that! You make me feel a brute!” 

‘You could not help it.” 

‘‘ Then you believe me?” 

“T think so,” speaking very slowly, and 
with both her hands pressed to her aching 
head. “It explains all that puzzled me.” 

‘‘ What puzzled yon?” 

He said 


I should be his darling—his life's love. He 
told me I should be his-always ; but he never 
said inso ares | words we shonld be husband 
and wife. And then.through it all he seemed 
a littlesorry, as though something troubled 
him, He asked me onee if my pride was 
stronger than my love, Is. Lady Violet dark?” 

“ Yes,” marvelling at the question. 

“ Has che blue-black hair, and flashing, 
bright black eyes?” 

‘ Lahougat aid May, th 

se 80,”’ sai , with a kind of 
little shudder, ‘‘ Ever since I wasa child I 
have seen. face like that in my dreams. I 
felt sure some day a woman with such a face 
would work.me some sorrow.” 

“ What shall you do?”’ 

She answered his question by another,— 

“You are quite sure,’ the asked, with a 
kind of smothered:sob, ‘‘ you aren’t thinking 
of some time ago—a month or year? You 
mean that Lady Violet is.alive now?” 

‘‘I saw’ber lastnight. I called.” 

May looked straight into his face. 

“I think you aresorry for me. At first I 
fancied yan were only shocked and horrified, 
but I know bettermow. You have come here 
to-day not tozejoiee at my desolation, bat to 
save me from——” she shuddered and could 
not complete ber sentence. 

“T have come to save yeu from your own 
ignorance of. the world. I knowthat Bertram 
Danvers is a man fit to win any woman’s 
heart; but however much yon love bim I 
believe you will leave him now.” 

She shuddered. 

“T sball leave him.” 

‘* And you will go home?” 

**T have no. home!” 

** You spoke of an aunt,” 

“ Yesterday, when I had never knowingly 
done @ thing to annoy her, she treated me as 
something less than her hired servant. I 
had made up my mind to run away as soon 
as Lhad scraped the fare to London together. 
Do you think she would be tender to me now, 
when I bave done what I suppore most people 
would think an heinous sin?—when I have 
eloped and return just because my lover turns 
out already to have a wile?” 

The lawyer did not answer her, he could 
not—an intense pity filled his ‘heart. 





“ No woman could becrnel to you fcr what 
is not your fault,” be said, at last, ‘ you have 
done nothing worthy of blame,” 

“If Lgo back,’ said May, slowly ‘'I shall | 
never hear the last of my offence; it will be | 
thrown in my teeth a dozen times aday. I 
have been treated as a drudgs, I shail be 
treated as a.criminalin the fature.- My annt 
would make my life so wretched that in time 
to come I might even regret that you came | 
here to.dey in time to save me from——” 

Stnart went np to ber, and took her hand, 

“ You must not talk lize that.” | 


“Tt is quite true.” 

‘* How old are you?” 

‘* Twenty-one.” ‘ 

“And you have no relations, save this 
aunt?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor friends ?” 

‘Mr. Danvers was my friend.’’ 

“Don't call him that. He is Sir Bertram 
> a I can’t think why he dropped his 

itle.” 

“Well, I thought he was my friend. I 
have no other.” 

Stuart St. John’s heart ached. Twenty-one, 
and friendless! The poet's lines came into 
his mind as he looked at her,— 


'* Near a great city full, 
Home she had none.” 


And he was powerless to help her. He kad 
neither mother nor sister; he was too young 
himeelf to play the part.of mentor and friend 
toa young girl. He stood lost in thought. 

She rose slowly. 

‘You need not be afraid,” she said, gravely. 
“Tem not quite so wicked as you think, I 
am going anyhow. I shall be gone. He will 
never find me again. I shall have passed ont 
of hislife jast as if he had never seen me.” 

Still solemn, Stuart St. John was trying 
hard to think cf something to say, only the 
words would not come, 

** Don’t you believe me ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘ Believe you, yes; but I oan’t forget the 
injury Danvers has caused 50u,” 

‘* He never injured me,” 

‘Yesterday you had a home; to-day you 
have none, Besides, having once been loved 
and cared for, don't you think you will always 
be missing that love at every turn?” 

‘* You mustn’tepeak agaiust him,’ answered 
May. “He gave meall he had to give—his 
love. It was all he could do for me,” 

“ And you forgive him?” 

“ Yes.” 

She had reached the door now. Stuart 
waited for her to return. He guessed she had 
gone to get ready to leave the hotel, and he 
was not mistaken. Very soon she came in 
dressed as he had seen her the night before, 
Mr, St. John looked at her with ® great:com- 
passion shining in his eyes. 

‘* Be advised,” he entreated her; ‘listen to 
me, I implore you. I know the'world’s dangers 
s9 mich better than you can do, For the 
love of all you hold most dear, by the memory 
of your dead mother, go back to your 
aunt!” 

“IT cannot,” 

“She must receive you; if she has 4 


| Wworben’s heart in her she cannot refuse to 


open her home to you when once she has 
heard your story.” 

“She would refuse.” 

‘*‘ Then, what will you do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

St. John made one last attempt. : 

“OF course, Danvers will seek you; it will 
be his one object to find you. Don’t,you think 
you wiil be safer from his presence in the 
country than you can possibly be in Lon- 
don?” 

He had touched the right chord now; her 
eyes seemed shadowed by & new care. 

* Perhaps.” 

“Then you will go?” 

TI cannot.” 

It dawned on Stuart what she meant. She 
had no money. He turned to her quickiy,— 

‘You will let me see youoff. You would 
never find your way alone.” 

She made no farther remonstrance. in 
perfect silence she descended the hotel stair- 
case at his side, and followed him through 
the passage out inte Norfolk.street. : 

He was too cautious to risk a meeting with 
Sir Bertram. He took his charge through 
side streets and byeways, until at last they 
reached the terminus, where she had arrived 
only the night before. 

‘+ Where aball I take you a ticket ?” 

She never refused the present, all powerof 
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resistance seemed taken from her. She 
answered in a whisper,— 

** aston.” 

“Tt was the next station to Mackstone. 
Not for world’s could she have borne to alight 
at the little rustic station where she had 
joined the train so hopefully yesterday with 
Bertram at her side. Easton was barely two 
miles from Acacia Villa. It seemed to May 
she should not mind anything which delayed 
her meeting with her aunt. 

Stuart took the ticket, first-class, of course. 
He found there was a train starting in a few 
minutes, so he led the way to the platform. 

“I ought to thank you, I suppose,” said 
May, in a faint, far-off sort of voice, “only I 
can’t, I feel too miserable.” 

“TI don’t want any thanks. I know I have 
seemed cruel; but, indeed, I was cruel to be 
kind, Miss ——. I do not know your real 
aame, and I will not call you by a false one, 
‘but I hope you will at least forgive me for 
‘being the bearer of the news which has so 
tried you! ” 

** Forgive you! You couldn’st help it, only I 
feel as if you had crushed all hope and 
gladness out of my life.” 

“You are so young,” he urged, kindly, 
*‘ and time is a great physician. Even wounds 
such as yours yield to his soothing inflasnce 
at last.” 

Do they? 
forget 3? 

t Yes.”’ 

** And if you had a sorrow would you like to 
forget it?” 

“I think so.” 

“T shouldn't,” said May, decidedly. “I 
ahould feel as if I had grown old an’ soulless 
if I took to forgetting.” 

The train came rushing up, St. John placed 
May in a comfortable carriage. He was 
wondering strangely if she would ever cross 
‘his path again? and if so, what change the 
years weil have wrought inher. Would she 
have learnt the lesson of forgetfulness he ad- 
vised? Would another love have driven 
Bertram Danvers’s image from her mind. 

‘*You will try and think kindly of me?” 
he asked, “I shall hope my opinion of your 
aunt may prove the right one, and that happi- 
ness may yet dawn for you.” 

“H eas,” 

** Don’t you believe in it? ”’ 

— shook her a P 

** For some people ; others it passes by, an 
I shall be one of the others.” 

‘* Nonesense! ” 

The train was on the point of starting; he 
still stood by the carriage, his hand leaning 
over the door. He was a little doubtful 
whether it would be indignantly refused if he 
ofiered it May in farewell greeting... Sudden! 
the girl took it gently in both of hers, an 
stooping her head just touched it with her 


Do people really learn to 


ps. 

‘*T have been troublesome to you,” she gaid, 
sadly ; “bat you meant to be kind. I shall 
always remember that,” 

A moment more, and Stuart was standing 
alone on the platform, watching the train 
move rapidly from his view. 

it was quite out of sight. He looked down 
@ little curiously at the place which her lips 
had touched. His hand felt the same, but he 
did not. That strange caress had awoke 
something sleeping in his nature. It dawned 
om him that life might hold something more 
than success in his profession and the esteem 
and friendship of his fellows. 

He almost cursed Bertram Danvers for a 
moment as he thought of the unbounded 
trust he had been able to inspire in this girl. 

* What will be the end of it ?” asked the 

lawyer of himself, as he turned away from 
the terminus in the direction of his office. 
“I have saved her once, Will he find her, 
and fate and her own heart be too much for 
her? Ah, me! why is it that all the good, 
true women throw their love away on men 
who cannot prize it, and pat their trust and 
confidence in those who abuse it ?”” 





Yet until this May morning Stuart St. John 
had never laid any special value on woman's 
love. Until to-day he had been very well 
content with his busy, professional life; had 
lived for his work and his friends, and cast 
never a thought to the smiles and blandish- 
ments of the fairer sex. He had believed 
himself proof against all the romantic non- 
sense called love—had declared that it spoilt 
@ man for active work. 

Well, it was a busy day in the office. He 
found fall half-a-dozen clients waiting his 
arrival, and yet he had time to feel that 
his grand bachelor home had very little of 
home about it, and to people it in his fancy 
with ® woman’s gracious presence, and to 
hear the old walls echo with the music 
of a soft, clear voice, What had caused 
this change in the sober, practieal lawyer? 
a in the world but the touch of a girl's 
pure lips, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was scarcely a month after that parting 
at the London terminus that a crisis came in 
Stuart St. John’s —— True, his kins- 
man’s death added nothing to his wealth, but 
undoubtedly the title of Lord St. John was an 
accession of rank, and most decidedly the 
charge and guardianship of an orphan-heires 
constituted a very extensive increase of work. 

But the orphan-heiress had to be found. 
From the very moment of hearing his cousin’s 
will, Stuart decided that Margaret Lucy St. 
John was alive, He felt certain that, in the 
event of her death, some notice would have 
been sent to her father. He never resented 
the sharge thus thrust on him. He had im- 
bibed from his mother a strong distaste for 
the late Lady St. John, and he was rather 
glad it might be in his power to befriend the 
girl who, through her stepmother’s jealousy, 
had been bred up as an alien to her father's 


home, 

Pretty, childish Alix had no attractions for 
him. e was seized with a vast pity, 
cortainly, when he realised the nature of the 
man to whom she had bound herself for life, 
but his sympathies were all with her step- 
sister. To his mind there was a strange 
retribution in the fact that the exiled daughter 
would reign supreme in the house where Alix 
had usurped her place, and he looked forward 
— great interest to an introduction to his 
ward. . 

Through the twoorthree days which followed 
his installation in Park-lane it had occarred 
to him with a deep regret that if only Bertram 
Danvera’s intended victim had crossed his path 
a few weeks later she might have been spared 
a return to her aunt, for as Mrs. Lacy struck 
him as just the kind of person tohave pitied and 
loved the heroine of that sad story. Besides, 
if the poor child had had scruples at accept- 
ing a refage with her she might have been 
installed as salaried companion to the 
Honourable —— Lucy St. Juhn when- 
ever that young lady took possession of her 
inheritance, 

But this was among the might have beens. 
Stuart only knew that his protégée had dis- 
appeared from his vision. He often thought 
of her, and wondered what reception her 
aunt had accorded her, but he knew quite 
well the probabilities were that he should 
never see her face again. 

He did not even know her name. She was 
an orphan, and the niece of a widow near 
Easton ; that was about the extent of his in- 
formation. Ocertainly it was limited. 

With Mrs, Lacy at his side, he entered the 
room where the “widow of the classical 
tutor” awaited them. A; 

His keen, professional eye noted every par- 
ticular of her appearance, He saw a woman 
of some fifty years, short, and slightly-made, 
dressed in cheap, but not anbecoming mourn- 
ing, and with the bearings and air of wlady. 
He did not like her face—St. John was par- 
ticular about faces—it struck him as too thin 





and sharp; the lady’s expression savoured a 


——— 
little of vinegar. Her hair, a light flax 
very thin and faded ; her Gyeatepcnne wat 
— it seemed to Stuart, were small, and 4 
catlike green shape; her whole expression 
indeed, was of the feline order, Her com. 
= had a whity-brown tint ; in fact, Lord 
t. John was not favourably impressed 
though he would have been puzzled how to 
state his objections, since the stranger's d 
were entirely — and not unco: 
poker small means who has seen better 
ays. 
i She rose on seeing Lord St. John and Mrs, 
acy. 

After a slight bow she resumed her ge 
and inquired with admirable calm,— “, 

‘* Which of you is Kismet 1” 

Kismet was the nom de plume used in the 
advertisement. 

“We divide the honour between us,” 
returned Lord St. John. ‘‘ Madam, since 
are the widow of the gentleman ref to 
in the advertisement, I conclude you have the 
information we require,” 

=r, widow smiled. wae 

‘lama woman, d, com: 
cently. “It esteem @ great expense to 14 
come to London, but I could not bear for any 
chance to be neglected that might my 
dar the knowledge for which she 
and give her what all these years she has 
sighed for—a name of her own!” 

At least one point seemed certain—the 
heiress was evidently alive. 

“You may be quite sure you will be no 
loser by your promptness,” said Lord &t. 
John, @ litlle coldly. “The day that the 
child entrusted to your care twenty years 
ego enters by these walls I am prep pay 
you a veryhandsome sum. First I mast ask 
you a few questions,” 

Her small, ferret-like eyes never left his 
face. Mrs. Lacy, who was watching her, 
decided the woman would have sold her own 
soul for a few sovereigns. 

“ First,’ said Stuart, with lawyer -like 
— ‘who entrusted the lady to your 
care ” 

‘*A gentleman of the name of Basil. 
believe he had been at college with my 
band. He was rich and generous. He 
a sum of three thousand pounds in the 
in the child’s name; the interest he 

early for her expenses. Bat for that money,” 
coe the speaker wiped her eyes eff A 
“we might have starved,” 

She handed Lord St. John a small, old- 
fashioned, leather case, which contained the 
likeness of a handsome man in the pride of 
youth and strength. 

Stuart recognised it at once. It was the 
portrait of his kinsman Basil. He ae 
spring, and a partition flew back, 
some papers. 

The widow looked on in amazement, She 
had never suspected the secret spring. 

They were a certificate of the 
of Basil St, John and his wife Lucy, and 
certificate of the birth of their daughter 
Margaret Lucy. There seemed no room for 
doubts ; oe widow's proofs were absol 
overpowering. 

“And the young lady?” asked Stuart. 
“She must be a woman grown by now.” 

Something very like a real tear glistened 
in his visitor's eyes. 

“TI love her as my own child. She has 
never been away from me a day. Sir, must 
I give her up? Do you really mean to take 
my child away from me?” 

rs. Lacy had not believed in the widow 
hitherto. She had thought her a consummate 
actress, but she relented now. The ¢ 
ves too genuine, the anxiety too real, to be 
eigned. 

ce Assuredly not,” said Stuart, warmly. 
“ If the young lady be, indeed, the kinswoms® 
Iam g, she will have every right to bid 
you share her luxurious home.” 

“Do you mean she will be rich?” 


ite 





“She ia one of the greatest heiresses of 
England. This house, a beautifal count] 
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vat, and a vast income all belong toher. I 

you, msdam, if you can prove her 

entity with the Margaret Luoy St, John I 

yn seeking, your adopted child will be able to 

old her own with the noblest in the land.” 
“Jt is worth striving for.” 

-#J] do not think the task will be a difficult 
I confess, Py mind, the case seems 
and I am a lawyer.” 

wx lawyer! Dear, dear, I thought you 

gere a relation by the interest you took.” 

“Jam Margaret St. John’s guardian and 
pext-of-kin, madam.” 

“Dear, dear! Then her father was a great 
nan, after all.” 

“He was Lord St. John, one of the weathiest 


peers in England. On his death the title de- 
wlved on me, bat all else goes to his 


ter. 
“Then you are Lord 8t. John?” 
t ” 


Mrs, Lacy decided the widow’s acquaintance 
with lords was limited. She seemed quite 
taken aback by the discovery. 

“ And what am I to do next, my lord? How 
sm I to set about proving Margaret’s 
rights ? ” 

“I think you had better go to Mr, Cameron 
jemorrow. He was the late lord's solicitor, 
[doubt not ir a very short time my ward will 
be established in her rights.” 

“It’s sather hard on you,” said the widow, 


Huntly. “ I suppose if Meg had not 
been toed everything would have been 
yours?’ 


He shook his head. 

“My position would have been the same, 
lord St. John left another daughter, who 
would have inherited his possessions in the 
went of her sister’s decease.” 

“ And you have nothing?” 

“ Nothing but the title.” 

“You don’t seem to mind much?” 


He 

“I was a rich man before my cousin’s 
death. I don’t think I should have known 
what to do with any more money.” 

“Your wife would have _“— you.” 

“My wife does not exist. This lady,” and 
be indfoated Mrs. Lacy, “is good enough to 
preside over my bachelor establishment, She 
has promised also to assist in the care of my 
wari ” 

“Mep’s not a child,” said the widow, a litile 
digcontentedly. 

“By the terms of her father’s will she is a 
child, as far as business matters go, for four 
years longer, until she reaches the age of 
ere I am to act in all things for 


“Would you like to see her?” asked the 


’ coo. . 

Lord 85. John and Mrs. Lacy were taken 
aback by this unexpected inquiry, Had their 
Visitor kept Margaret secreted under her 
shawl, or was she hidden behind the sofa? 

“It would give us great pleasure,” said the 
peer, equably, “ but——” 

“It’s no trouble; she’s jast outside. I left 
her in the cab while I came in.” 

St. John rang, and gave an order to the 

. Then he waited a few moments in 
anxious suspense. He and Mrs, Lacy kept 
their eyes fixed on the door, which must open 
almost directly to admit the heiress of the 
8t. Johns, the daughter to whom Basil’s 
thoughts had wandered on his deathbed, the 
little girl to whom he had implored his old 
friend Dr. West to be kind. 

A pause, and the door opened. Something 

and slight, shrouded in long black 
draperies, appeared advancing slowly towards 


Her hair was black as the raven’s wing, her 
eyes dark and sparkling. She was beautiful, 
and she moved with a sirange, supple grace, 
and yet neither of the two who watched her 
eagerly felt their hearts warm towards her as 

St. John’s elder daughter crossed, for 
the first time, the threshold of the stately 
Mansion, now, indeed, her own. 

(To be continued.) 


THE REALM OF ORDER. 


‘* The Heavens themselves, the planets and their 
centre, 
Observe degree, priority and place, 
Insistence, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom in all line of order,” 


How often, when reading the wondrous 
words of Shakespeare, do we pause to marvel 
where, save by the intuition of his genius, he 
obtained such varied knowledge! 

‘‘The Realm of Order.” The title is 
borrowed from the pages of a little-known 
writer, but whose thoughts, clothed in lan- 
guage so much higher and deeper than our 
own, we love to quote, 

In portraying the creation of beauty out of 
chaos, far back in “ the old eternity,” he leads 
us to that Invisible Presence, ‘‘ shaping the 
orbs that determine days and years ; turning 
the vapours of the abyss into the sweet breath 
of life; teaching the little grass to grow, and 
trusting the forest-tree with the seed to be 
punctually dropped upon the earth ; filling 
the mountain slope, the sedgy plain, the open 
air, the hidden deep, with creatures kept by 
happy instinct within the limits of His will, 
and setting over all, in the likeness of Him- 
self, the adapting intellect, the affectionate 
spirit, the mysterious conscience of lordly and 
reflective man.” 

And should not maz, in his little sphere, by 
the perfect regularity of all things beneath 
his sway, imitate so d a model as this 
defined “ Reaim of Order?” 

Think of its immensity—of those silent 
stars, of whose punctual thought it is that 
“ not one faileth!” And if this is “*‘ Heaven’s 
first law,’ so also should it be the earthly 
one. 

Says Dryden :— 


** Set all things in their own peculiar place, 
And know that order is the greatest grace,”’ 


There is, too, the ordering of our lives—the 
attainment of that calm, even tenour which 
rules all discordant passion, all murmurs of 
discontent, and by one sweet harmony fills the 
spirit with sublimer thoughts. 

Would you realise the loveliness of a well- 
regulated home? Then observe its contrast, 
where reign disorder, discord, and their atten- 
dant ills—the life will partake of that good or 
evil ; for its earliest impressions are imbued 
by a darkened sbadows or their glorious 

ig t. P 





PATIENCE, 


*¢ How poor are they who have not patience ! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? ” 


Tis a grand gift—perhaps the most Heaven- 
sent of all the virtues, though if not innate 
and born with us, the most arduous to be 
acquired. 

et what surer staff can we mortals have to 
guide our steps through the many tangled, 
briery paths that meet us in life’s pilgrimage ? 
Than , then, should they be who are 
endowed with this possession, for its spiri- 
tuality renders it almost beyond the power of 
humanity to attain. 

Decker, a poet contemporary with Shakes- 
peare, has written the fallest eulogy on this 
virtue that could be penned. One line, 
objected to by some cavillers, is omitted ; — 


‘* Patience! why, ’tis the very soul of peace ; 
Of all the virtues, nearest kin to Heaven. 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The stock of Patience, then, cannot be poor ; 
All it desires it has! What award more ?” 


Milton learned the hard lessonof cultivating 
this great attribute in a severe school, for his 
teachers wero afiliction and the persecutions 


*them for consoience’s sake, perchance the 








grand old Paritan deemed them but light, 
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THE 
HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
iia 
OHAPTER XLIII, 
A PROPOSAL, 


“My dance, Countess,” said Lord Daintree, 
with more eagerness than usual; as he made 


‘his way through tho little knot of men ,in 


swallow-tail coats, with which the pretty 
Austrian was surrounded. 

‘* Indeed, milor, I do not think so,” lookiog 
down at her card, “I gave this one to Mr, 
Verreker.” 

‘*Tg Verreker to have everything?” he 
asked, in so much vexaiion, that she was 
surprised, 

* Do you care?” she said, softly. 

“T rather think so,’’ and he held out his 
arm. 

With a strange fluttor in her heart she rose, 
and laid her hand on his coat-sleeve, There 
was @ tone in his voice that had never struck 
her before—a look in his eyes that she had 
never seen there, except when they were resat- 
ing on Lady Valerie. 

e@ was very silent during the waliz, but 
he looked content, as a man who has won his 
favourite partner. 

‘*My task has not been an arduous one 
after all,” she remarked, during a pause. 
“Do you think this mysterious Colonel Darrell 
has given up the game?” 

“He is here to-night, bat he has not 
attempted to speak to her ; perhaps on account 
of her body-guard,’’ he added, with a smile. 

“He had better not worry her whilst Iam 
with her,” she said, with flashing eyes. ‘'T 
shouldn't mind what I said to him, and he 
doesn’t frighten me in the least.” 

Bhe dropped her fan of black marabont 
feathers, — with red, at that moment, 
and a gentleman passing by picked it up, 
He returned it with a low bow, saying in a 
half-whisper:‘‘I have no wish to frighten 
the charming Countess de Ruvigny.” At the 
same time he raised his dark eyes to hers, 
till she felttheir mystic attraction ; then he 
passed on, and she drew back with a shiver. 
*¢ After all,” she said, with a nervous laugh, 
he is most wonderfully handsome!” - 

‘* Yes, if you like a man to look asif he were 
made of ink and white chalk, without a drop 
of wholesome blood in him,” said the Marquis, 


angrily. 
**Are you jealous?” with a mischievous 
glance into his clouded face, 


“Qfocourse I am. You women all think 
him an Adonis.” 

‘*Ah! butI prefer to look at him from a 
distance ; not like that Miss Springold, who 
sat by his side on the sofa over there for more 
than half-an-hour.” 

‘¢T wish I had known it; they are sure to 
have been plotting mischief.” 

“ Bat if you had, what would you have 
done?” 

“Sent Verreker to interrupt. She 
would have stopped for him, if for no one 
else,” ° 

“Does she like him so much?” thought- 


«Yes, better than her own soul,” with a sort 
of snort of impatience. “ He’s a capital fellow, 
but really, some of you girls go too far.” 

*‘ Don’t reckon me amongst the number,” she 
put in quickly. : 

‘‘ Not you?” looking straight into her pretty 
face. ‘Thank Heaven for that!’ drawing a 
deep breath. 

“Tthink You might have known better,” 
looking vexed. 

“* Might 1? I thought I was always left out 
in the cold.” 

“I had to come into the cold because 
Vienna was too hot,” she answered evasively. 

‘* Yes, Lowe Sleeman something for that— 


of those times in which he lived. But, enduring | the only thing I can remember to his favour.” 


“¢ Hush, the Colonel will hear you. I am 
convinced that he has‘a double number of 
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ears. Ah! when] am back in Austria, how 
I shall then wonder how you are all getting 
on.” 

“ Perhaps you needn't go,” getting very red, 
and pulliog his mouttache. 

“ Not go back! L wonder what my poor old 
father would do without me, indeed! There's 
the Marchioness ; I think she wants you.’ 

““Bhe generally does when Lam particularly 
happy,’ and he moved away very unwillingly. 

** Daintree, what are you after? I don't 
believe you've danced with anyone else bui 
Lady Valerie and this foreigner,” in a aharp 
voice. 

“You forget the giraffe. ‘She pranced 
round the room with me one turn; I shan’é 
forget it to my dying day.”’ 

“ Everybody is talking about. you. They 
say you are going to marry this Austrian 
girl.” 

“Mach obliged to them, Everybody's 
better posted up in the news than I am.” 

“ Bat, Daintree, are you in earnest? ” look- 
ing sharply at her son’s somewhat stolid face. 

* Yes, but I don’t know what about.” 

** Remember, I couldn't bear a foreigner at 

elton ” 


“ My dear mother, whenever you find Belton 
diragreeable, I have pleuty of other homes to 
place at your disposal,’ aud be turned away, 
leaving her in a desperate state of anxiet 

Yes, she saw it all now, and what a fool she 
had been, to be sure! She had fought against 
the. idea of having Lady Valerie ce Montfort 
- for a daughter in-law, and now she was about 
to havea stranger thrast upon her, She had 
been jealous of her son’s love for the child of 
an.old friend; and now he must throw his 
title at the feet of another girl, whose parents 
she had, never seen. Tarned out of Belton, 
she would sink into comparative insignificaucs 
in the Dower House, and be obliged to support 
herseif on her jointure, inatead of living at 
ker son's expense. Perhapsif she had tried, 
she might. have succeeded in making Vadexio 
quite tond of her. She had a sweet-tempered 
mouth, and an English peer for her father, 
and perhaps-she would have heen glad to have 
the comfort of her mother-in-law's presence 
at Belion,—a great lonely sastle, which 
wanted plenty of people to fill it, Those 
storics about Colonel Darrell were evidently 
trumped ap by that little cat Flossie Springold, 
and she meant to tell her so the next tim. she 
saw her. Asif there could be any harmin a 
girl taken up by the Duchess of Agincouri ! 

The Marchioness had never felt so crosa be- 
fore, and that was ssying a good deal. Her son 
watched her with some amusement, shrugging 
his shoulders and saying to himeelf, “ After 
all she is quite on the wrong tack.” He did 
not feel quite so miserable as he had expected, 
when he saw Verreker looking as proud as a 
cock-pheasant, and knew he could guess the 
reason. But his heart was not ashutslecock, 
to be bandied about from one girl to another. 
No, he bad been obliged to give her up, but 
he should consecrate the rest of his days to 
her memory, and never think of marriage 


again. 

“' Lady Valerie,” said Rex Verreker, in the 
quiet corner to which he had taken her a 
little earlier in the evening , *‘ You said.good- 
bye was a horrid word, bat I shall have tosay 
it soon.” 

She looked up at him with timid, frightened 
eyes, and her breath became so short, that she 
could only gasp the single word: “ Way?” 

* Because I feel as if I should go.mad if. I 
Stayed. Don't you know that you are more 
to me. than my life, or anything else?” he said 
almost fiercely ; ‘‘ but it is presumption to tell 
you this, because I have nothing, and am 
notbing——” 

“ Haeh |” aud she began to tremble, 

**'Yes,” as a wave of great bitterness broke 
over bis heart. and all his chances seemed 
gone. ‘I ought to have bitten my tongaeout 
before I spoke. But I will go away, and 
never bother you agsin—indecd [ will!” 

“Btay!” she whispered with quivering 
lips, and with a little cry or gasp of joy, he 











put his arms round her reverently, as if | for each other's button-hole, The 


——$—— 
ir faces 


he almost feared to bolieve in his happiness, | were an. advertisement of their is 


whilst. ber brown head 
There was silence in the small room, foxtheir 
two hearta were beating with a joy teo.great 
for words. ‘ 

Could it. be: true that, after: all this time 
of silent worship, he held her at last in 
bis arms, and feft Kher heart bewt in unison 


with his lips, aud he-almost expected that she 
would fly from himimhorror. Batno; eke 
had givem herself to him, snd she: was quite 
content to rest with her head upon his breast, 
knowing that from all the circle of her 
friends she had chosen the one wha was 
noblest and best. 

~ At last, in spite of the enemy who had 
tried to part them, first by death, aud then by 
disgrace, he had won her, and hie heart 
swelling with gratitade, be vowed to devote 
the rest of his life to shielding hers from every 
care and trouble. No tearsshoald fall from 


her lovely eyes, no sighs from ber 
sweet lips; her life should one long 
fummers day of sunshine, and if there 


were sorrows for either he would bear them 
for both, 

“Valerie, will you never repeit?” he 
whispered softly; ‘‘never be sorry that you 
chose a simple commoner? ” 

She raised her head, and lifted her shining 
eyes to his. ‘Their glance was more elo- 
quent than words, brimming over as they 
were with tender reproach, and passionate 
happiness. Then, as # crimson wave of 
colour swept over her face their lips met, and 
everything else was forgotten in the rapture 
of their love-dream. 

They thought that nothing could part them 
now, for not everything prospered with 
them? 

The theft of the despatches, or the brain- 
fever consequent onthe theft, had only. helped 
to bring them tegsther. Flossie Springold's 
malice had turned back upon hertelf, and 
oaused her no loogee to reigu asthe bewitch- 
ing coquette of the county; the reception 
at. the hunt ball, which was to have been:tha 
death-blow to Lady Valerie's reputetion, had 
been changed inte a triumph, aud the love 
— had waited so despairingly conquered 
at last. 

The enemy who had pursued her steps 
ever since the night of the ball at Beau- 
desert, seemed to have laid down his armas, 
for he had never come near her all the even. 
ing, except when they met by chanca, and 
then he bad passed by with only a look or a 
deferential bow. 

‘*We must go back, or they will miss us,” 
said Valerie, ina half-whisper. With sighs of 
regret they rose and went out of the silence 
into the life and gaiety of the ball-room ; 
and soon after the carriages were called for, 
and the Dachess of ncourt went down- 
stairs on the arm of the Hari, followed by the 
rest of the Beaudesert party. The Christmas 
bells were ringing as they drove home; and 
the Duchess remarked, with a yawn, “I am 
afraid if I go to church nothing will keep mo 
from falling asleep in the sermon,” 


CHAPTER XXIiIV. 
CHRISTMAS DAY, 


Cant:rmas Day! There is a sound of peace 
and joy in the very words, which come like a 
rush of happy memories to the sorrowfnl— 
like a burst of joyoushope to the glad. Laiy 
Valerio opened her sleepy eyes to be greeted 
by the chiming of the bells, and in an instant 
ehe was broad awake. “ Christmas-day, and 
Rex loves me!” 

She was one of the first, and he the other to 
be down in the breakfast-.room, and befors 
they tasted coffee or broiled game, they musi 
needs, after the fashion of foolish lovers, 
stroll into the conservatory to choose a flower 


eank-on his shoulder, | w 








hen they came back and, lookingsby, 
into their 
The Marquis gezed from one to the 
and wondered why he wasn’t miserable. bn: 
then Marie de Ravigny had sent him s 
Christmas card of a bear dancing on ho; 
bricks, and that diverted his thoughts, Ho, 
she knew that his nickname was Benin he 


' could nat guess ; neither could be help 


especially when she opened an ¢ 
addressed to herself, ant. found a wine 
glaring at her, with her paw on am . 
“This should have been Mr, Yi 7 
milor!” she said, with laughing eyes, “Tf 
a it dead, after he had the bazbarity to 


* The cat still lives, and we have reason to 
think you had. a hand in her resurrection!” 

“ How could 1?" as she tried to cut g hard 
piece of toast, and splintered the ts 
over the tablecloth. 

He gravely picked them up. “A woman 
ean do anything,” 

“ Same women can—not all,” thinking how 
Lady Valerie managed to draw e man 
who came near her into ber inn toils, 
and she herself had fallen into the back. 


ground, , 

“Why fidget about all, when you.aresnre 
to.be-one.of the some?” “ 

* Am 1?” lifting her eyebrows; ''I haze 
never felt so powerless as since I have been as 
Beaudesert !”’ 

‘*Be content, you've done quite enough 
mischief |” altho athe —. ‘. Lock st the 
Duchess, a reg case of coppexs—her 
third cup of coffee. You don't know 
Marshall? He ought to have been down 
here yesterday, but. his wife wouldn’t let 


him come.” 
ought to, ¢nj y 


“‘Qaite right. too. They 
ittogetikex, bnt, they ean’t 


—— together !” 
* They may spend 
j eable persen.is as fafalas 


enioy it—one disagre 
ty.” 

‘*T suppose it was what you call, I think, 
marriage:of canvenisnce? ” 

“Tp brought. Marshall aoma tin, bat sobbed 
him of his peace. If you call that.con- 
venient I don’t |” 

“No, it reminds me of papa and Count 
Gropo. Al! milor,” thedark eyes soltening, 
* think what you saved me from!” 

“Not I, but yeur own brave spirit,” 
grofily; ‘‘some women would have t 
a comfortable position, and found it like s 
pincushion with the points. ontside.” ; 

‘*Thoze who are going to church,” broke ia 
Lady Valerie’s sweet vaice, ‘‘ bayeno. time to 
lose, or they will be too late for the ser 
vice.” 


There was a general pushing back cf chairs, 
and the Duchess eaid pleadingly, ‘‘ Some 
body must bring a salts-botile, because my 
poor head is heavier than lead,” 

The tears ‘rushed into Lady Valerie’s.cye 
as. she stood in the ald grey church, which 
she had knowa from her babyhcod, with.be 
father on ene side. and Rex on the otker, snd 
the notes. of the Chrietmas hymn. pee yd 
their heads—“ Peace on earth, good io 
men.”’ 

Her heart scemed to: swell with good. will to 
all mankind. In the midst of har untold bappt 
ness how could. she harbonr an.evil ire 
towards anybody? Her love for her 
seemed to be doubled when hegsve bis. com 
gent so kindly and willingly tu the match 
on which his child's heart waa.set. 

No mercenary or ambitious thoughts. had 
stoppedhim; he cared more for his daughters 
happiness than the displeasure of the world, 
and laying hia hand on her small dark head, 
he had bleased her that mornigg with as mua? 
fervour as if she had been going to marry4 
duke. 

They kuelt tagether at the altar-rail, and 
felt that Heaven had sealed the father's bles 
ing, and then harried home through the fresb, 
white snow, because laneheon must be g% 
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gver quickly, in order that there might be 
Jenty of time to amuse the school children. 
‘They walked up about three o'clock 
through the frost-bound park, singing Chriet- 
mas catols as they came, and all the com- 
pony treoped out under the portico to welcome 


them. 
brought through, 
te wee rough the hell and 
—a large reom h had been eat on 
a a 
play. 


which they had& privately provided for ‘ee 
oocasion, 


It was rather ehilly work, but they wone 

rewarded the delight of the 
dren, who could not restrain themselves 
trom. shouting with glee, 


Me. Winter looked on with his benevolemt | fo 


smile, thankful for all the happiness he sage 
astound him; thinking every now and ther ef 
that miserable time when a precious hike hung 
on a thread, and the darkest of clouds 
threatened the Earl's home. 

Oae look at Lady Valerie's face was suffi- 
tient to tell every one that the clouds had 
zolled away, apparently for ever. 

Rex Verreker, sending off Catherine-wheela 
Pith. ap en thei did him credit, looked 
strong enough to protect her from all earthly 

» aud it. mush he true love that ealled 
ther tehis side, and made her show auch in- 
diffexence. ta. coranets, 

The last fixework was let off. and then the 
Children, gathered once more under the 
a? sang “God save the Qaeen” with 

Iungs, and cheered their Sind hosts 
with three times. thiee—trebled by far off 
eehoes. 

Then they departed slowly, and with a 

Geal of noise. The great doors were 
at, the hall fice replenished, and the ladics 
went upstairs to dresa for dianer, 

Qa Lady Valeric’s toiletts table lay an ex- 
ogee porane’, with a Paper Wrapped round 

stetke, On the paper there was an almost 
legible scrawl in pencil, evidently written in 
4 hurry, which she took to the candle to read 
—"To my bride!” 
*D, xl how goodof him; beis always 
of me, but he must have forgotten 
‘those violets we picked this afiernoon.”’ 

“Whe gave you thease?” tarning to Sagan, 
eéling that she knew, but likicg to hear all 
@hont it—even the words he had used would 
Mare @ spacial interest supposing they were 


* Place theae on Lady Valerie's table.” 

" Nobedy. gave them to me, my lady,” with 
SD aggrieved air; “and I don’t see how anyoxe 
had & right to come in here except myself,” 

* Per you weren’s.to be found, so he gave 
_ of the other maids, How lovely they 


“TI. did meet hia lordship coming down the 
Corridor,” 
“Ahi then it was my father, and he has 
© this as a joke.” 
hen she went downstairs to the drawing- 
*0om she had no time to thank him; but assbe 
tok the Duke of Cowes’ arm, she looked 
Sotoss at the Earl with a grateful smile. 
88W a question in Verreker's eyés, and 
dust out of mischief she raised the bouquet to 








her face, and touched one of the lilies with 
her lips, 

He looked surprised and offended, and went 
on talking to Lady Westraven asif he really 
had nething particular to d6 with the lady of 
the hense, 

By the time dinner was half over she felt 
nemorseful, but he would not try to catch her 
eye, andeshe was too far off to.speak to him. 

Whatinit ?'’ whispered Marie de Raviguy, 


whe saw pegewing uneasiness in her face, 


Valerie. ward, eagerly. 
“Poll him eame from my father.” 
Ip an instant face cleared, and 


he felt quite ashame@ef bimself for his small 
fit of jealousy. Really, be refleoted, there 
would be no peace in life for him, if he began 
like this; only the truth was, that this blessed 
certainty of having the heiress of Beaudesert 
for bis wife was ro new that heeeuld scarcely 
as yet feel anze of it, 


had a poorer show,” 

‘' There is no mystery about 

a! it me,” looking dewn at 
ndly, 
Rex Verreker came into the Geawirg room 
ab the moment, looking flushed aud annoyed ; 
bathe only gave Valerie a bright smile, 
waited till the dance was ended to speak to 
the Marquis, 

Drawing him aside, he said, excitedly, — 

**The Earl knows nothing about thore 
cursed flowers, and one-of the. maids raid she 
saw a strange looking man with something 
odd abeut hia back, creeping down ,the stairs 
softly, whilst we were playing with the 
children, Isn't it intolerable ?”’ 

Yes, and ineredible too. The fellow 
couldn’t ventmre here, when he ig liable to be 
arxeated for manslanghter,” 

‘' He would venture anything for Darrell. 
T don’t think he has got a conscience, and he 
doesn’t seem to know what fear is. A 
dangerous creature in the hands of a 
sequadrel,” 

“ [suppose there isno doubt tbat the Colonel 
is a seoundrel ?” meditaiively, as his thoughts 
went back to the scene he had witnessed in 
the church porch in Paris. 

“No doubt at ail. Mareha}l knows same- 
thing against him, and his conduct to Lady 
Valerie proves that be is unscrupulous.” 

“Tsay,” gripping him by the shoulder, and 
speaking very earnostly; ‘marry her at 
we oF T have a feeling you won't do it at 


Me challenge for Balter, this time, ae we nexer 
rout this 


B 


Rex turned white, 

* What do you mean? Do you know any- 
thing 2 ” 

“ Nothiog; it is all monsevse ; bat, still, ra 
look sharp.” 

He turned away as he spoke, but Verreker 
stopped him, in order to remind him that not 
@ word must be said to excite Lady Vulerie’s 
suspicion abont tke flowers, It would frighten 
her terribly to know that Sleeman had been 
in the house, 

Later in the evening Rex took posersion of 
the bougnet, and tearing the scrap of paper 
from its stem, threw it into the fire 

“Why did you do that?” Valerie asked, in 
surprise. 

** Because I did not write it,” with a slight 
frown, a8 he inwardly cursed the fellow’s 
impadence. 

“ But isn’t it a bad omen?” as the words, 
“To my bride” shone ont clearly for an in- 
atant, before shrivelling up to nothing in the 
flame. 

** What do we care about omens?” looking 


down into her up-turned face with passionate 
love in his eyes. ‘'I have your promise, ard 
you have mine, and nothing but death cen 
part us now.” 

“Nothing!” she said, with love’s fervent 
faith; and so Christmas Day ended in hope. 





CHAPTER XLy. 
THE HUNCHBACK'’S OBLY FREBND. 


No greater contrast could bave been fonnd 
than _ ene Reseduanh Castle and 
| Evers Keep in season of general rejoicing. 

At the one there was a Foren oe ol 
of friends, the light-heartedness of yonth and 
the kindpess of maturer age making the hegra 
pass qoaipan the wings of happiness, 

At the there was solitude aug ghoom, 
ee by an attempt ai anything like 

iability. for the peer, ne 
friendtiness towards the neighbonrs, 
Oa Christmas Day Colonel Dapzelkaak alone 


in his study, poring over whose 
outsides were crushed in Gust, 
It seemed a3. if he had some in his 
ming — he = to tiate 
Wonds auch as mesmerigm, electro biology, 
anime) i aad DO- 
tise, is much of ‘the same nature) 
im the primed 


ied them attentively, 
nee notes im one books with thore in 
5 —_ ont some of an wae steatog 
bmes pooketbook, » Doauy, ean 
hack in his chair, absorked im thought. 
Oa thie bast 


; all bie hopes were fixed, and 

for him todo in case of 

| failure ?—Nothing. If he did not succeed, 

‘wlerie de Montfort would be the wife of Rex 
Verrcker, 

He shadd@ered, and a gleam of hatred shot 
from his eyes, 

That fellow had been the only man who, in 
all his life, had stood successfally sgainss 
him ; but the end had not come yet. 

Somehow, a curse seemed to have-fallen. on 
all his efforts lately ; bat that was only wheu 
he trasted to an agent. For the fatare he 
would depend on himself alone He was jest 
the same as he had ever been, inereasing 
years had taken none of his advantages from 
him. He had the same energy, the same 
powers of resource, the same courage and 
presence of miad. Nothing was gone frem 
him, not even his fatal beauty, as he read in 
Miss Springold’s eyes, thovgh she wae half 
afraid to look at him. He thought of itas a 
power for gocd or evil, as a gift that helped 
him to win and wear out the wayward heartof 
woman, a8 a defence against fickleness, » 
charm against indifference. He was not a 
coxcom), bat he studied his lbookimg-class 
| critically, im order to appraise his own value ; 
| and he knew that he often conquered through 
| hia physical perfeetions, when every other 
advantage had been-ranged on his rivals side, 
With Valerie it had only partly taken ite effect, 
because her affections were ret on a beauty: of a 
different type; but, then, he had a hola en 
her through her ever-wroaght imagination, 
and hig books tela him that an excited imagin. 
ation was @ most powerfal instrament in the 
hands of one who knew how to make ase ef 
it. 
He turned over the leaves and then read, — 
“Tf the psrson to be acted on thereughly 
believes in the magnetic or mesmeric influence 
of the man who wishes to influence him, half 
the battle is fought by his own nerves, A 
pair of hands is held up with some bright 
instrument between them, or @ fow passes 
are made in the air before the patient's eyes. 
He falls asleep bseause he expeots to be re- 
duced to senselessness; aud whilst in this 
state of coma I have known wore than one 
instauca—especially in women—of the patient 
rising from his or her chair, aud 
anything that he or she was told to. say.” 

‘That is it,” he murmured, with aaigh of 
satisfaétion, “If any man cam do it I can, 
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especially if Valerie is my tubject, She te- 
lieves in me, and that is why she fears me. 
Poor little thing! with her fluttering hea:t 
and her lerge awe-struck eyes. I feel as if I 
could do anytbing with her. There is some- 
thing about her, though, which ecems to ke 4 
mecff. I should feel a brute if I touche 
her lips—and yet when she is mine—good 
a ! I feel as if I should go mad with 
joy!’ 

He started from bis seat and paced up and 
down the rccm, as if the feverish excitement 
of bis mind wuld not allow him to keep atill. 
cay afew weeks would decide it. 

e must be very carefol and make all bis 
eparations as if he were sure of the result, 

t would require some outlay; but that did 
not weigh for an instant in his mind. 

Tn all matters that regarded expense he 
was lavish io any extent that he thought 
advisable for his own benefit ; and to do him 
justice he could be generous to others, even 
— he expected nothing from them in re- 
urn. 

He was grand even in his vices, There 
‘was nothing mean or paltry about him. His 
was a splendid nature—warped to evil by the 
influence of a bad mother; and a wicked 
woman does a thousand times more mischief 
than a wicked man, 

She lowers the whole sex in the eyes of those 
men who happen to come within the reach 
of her tongue; and when once the chivalrous 
re for women, vith which some men 
are born, is weakened, then sin and sorrow 
are most certain to f ° 

adem tel tele otting tanita 
aS & 8 getting stupid. Still, he 
ae A me over at the last, as this 
Flossie Springold might if Verreker showed 
her any sign of affection. I never saw such 
athing before. Three women after one fair- 
haired boy; and the boy, instead of being con- 

tent with the good the gods had provided for 
him in the shape of a pretty coquette, must 
needs litt his eyes to the gi:l on whom I had 











(COLONEL DARRELL’S FATAL MISTAKE, } 


set my heart. He has nearly died fcr it, 
and only missed ruin by a sbave, and yet 
nothing can alter his pluck. He hates me ; 
but he’s not in the least afraid. Ithe would 
show the white feather it would make it £0 
much easier; but he’s no more a coward than 
Iam. No wonder,” stepping still and louk- 
ing out at the white tops of the trees in their 
silent beauty. ‘‘If I bad Valerie’s love I 
ehould feel almost as if I could work miracles, 
My flowers are in her hand, but Verreker is 
by her side. Does she lethim kiss her? No. 
There is a pride—a ‘no surrender’ in her 
lock which will keep him off as well as me. 
Strange to think how it came upon me like a 
sudden madness that first night—a year and 
a-half ago, The moment my eyes fell upon 
her I felt an irresistible attraction. She felt 
it too, and shivered! It was pain to her, and 
delicious pleasure to me. at it won't be 
pain in the end,” a smile softening his face. 
‘*She shall love me as she never has loved 
before!” 

He turned his head quickly, for he heard a 
sound behind him. The dor was ajar, and 
Zebedee’s cat had taken advantage of the 
small opening to creep in and investigate a 
new territory. 

She jumped bye the table, and with one 
whisk of her tail upset the contents of the 
inkstand over an open volume, The ink 
deluged the paragraph which Darrell had just 
been consulting, and with a cry of rage he 
darted across the room, seized the culprit b 
her neck, shook her violently ; then, going bac 
to the window, threw it open, and flang the 
cat out upon the stone floor of the court. 

Without caring to see if the animal were 
alive or dead, he returned to the table, and 
tried to repair the damage she had done, 
Finding that he only blacked bis fingers and 
did no good, he rang the bell violently for 
Sleeman, and as soon as he appeared abused 
him for letting his infernal little beast come 
into his room. 








The hunchback wiped up the ink, and then 
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asked if the cat were still there, thinking it 
might be hiding in a corner. 

“ She’s outside the window,” said Darrell, 
still flushed with anger, as he found that he 
could no Mew decipher the blotted words, 
“and I’'llgend you after her if you ever let 
the brute come bothering me again.” 

Without an answer Zebedee hurried from 
the room, down the stairs, through the hall, 
and with fingers that trembled with e 688 
he undid the bolts of the front door. raw 
her at once, for the snow made it seem quite 
light, and, with something between“a spring 
and a shuffle, gained the place where the in- 
distinct form was lying. 

For the first time in her life Afra made no 
sign in reeponee to her master’s tender touch. 
He took it up in his arms as gently as if it 
had been a dying child, and tried to open her 
eyes with bis fingers. 

“ Afra, my little beauty, you know me, then, 
your old friend !’’ he murmured, softly, but 
not a vestige of a purr came from her rigi@ 
jaws. Back and legs were quite stiff. There 
was no heart-beat under the soft fur—Afra 
was dead ! 

With a groan he clasped the small, rigid 
form tightly in his arms, and swayed back 
wards and forwards as if in bodily pain. 

Then he lifted bis face to the Pom be 
and cursed the hand which had her 
with all the bitterness of his aching heart. 
His head sank on his breast, scalding tear# 
rolled down his cheeks ; for him there was 10 
hope, no comfort ! 

Tt was his master—the master for whom he 
had sold honour and conscience—who hi 
killed the hunchback’s only friend ! 

(To be continued.) 


Ir requires no effort for the world to lament 
with us over annoying trifles, but often whet 
these trifles become the earnest perplex 
ities of our existence, not a weeper can bé 
found, 
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our broken limbs to her skill, or to that of avy 
of her charming sisters,’ Charming,” said 
Lawie, giving the paper a shove with her 
pretty foot. ‘* How I hate the very word, It's 
made & symbol of all that’s useless and stupid 


you'd 
get the best of it, even with that clever fellow, 
the editor of the West-Znd Review.” 

“Who ishe? Do you know, Edgar?” 

“ Why I thought you knew,dear. You who 
mix up with all the world. Keith Montrose, 
to be sure,” 

* Keith Montrose!” cried Laurie, opening 
her great eyes. ‘' What, the man who writes 
those us, breezy, clever books? Oh! Tam 
apes * Soiree I thovgat he had more rense,” 

“FPeminize jumping to conclysiong, my 
dear,” said Magar, passing his cup for some 
coffees, ‘You see, you are a little bit cf a 
woman after all; and let me tel? you, 
mu’am, or » Tather, this same Mont- 
rose is very handsome, so if you shonld 
meet him don’t fall in love, for be won't 
tolerate a doctor wife.” 

Laurie laughed in great scorn, 

“ Don't be afraid,” said she. “Ive no time 
to fall in love, and wouldn't marry anyone 
with such notions as ‘he's got, so don’t he 
uneasy.’ 

** Ab! my dear, bide a bit, your time will 
come yet!” said Hidgar, shaking hia head 
wisely. ‘*You're not teo clever to give your 
heart away some day.” 

“T’ve given it already,” said Doctor Laurie, 
esncily. “*My patients and my work have it, 
and I’ve got a nice sweetheart—poor little 
mite—in a decifre, and he's got a complica- 
tion of disease, too.. I had a piece of fun 
about that, though,” said Laurie, breaking 
into # smile, “You know Doctor Page, who 
bas alfalong been to inimical'to me? Well, 
the other day Lady Woodside said she should 
like to call in another opinion about her boy. 
Of evurse I was happy, and she called in this 
very doctor; and, you know, he had to say 
that qos pins vee being done that conld be 
dove, and that be could not suggest anything 
forther, ‘In fact,” te added, ‘Miss Greenfell 
(he won't calf me GAcctor) has prolonged the 
cbild’s life beyond what wonld have seemed 
possible to me." He is not ungenerous, you 
gee,” 


“What a triumph for you!” said Edgar, 
proadly. “Wait awhile, Laurie, you'll gain 
the day yet,” 

“TI mean to,” said the young physician, 
with a quiet consciousness of power. ‘* Bat 
8.2 f égar, how I long for the time when «ll 
there petty jealousies and oppositions shall 


cease—when we hall be looked on as fellow- 
workers, eqoals in certain spheres, witb all 
who are doing their best to lighten human 
i lt they would only credit us at 

Tis that that. 
ly, 

iently 


lest with puze metives! 
harte me, that makes” —she 


**Yes, a lot more; you go visiting about 
from patient to patient, lecture, or read or 
write, aud nevér haéve-@ moment's rest or 
relaxation,” 

* You bad hoy.! Didn’i I go to the Philhar- 
monic with you two weeks ago?” 

“Yes, and passionately fond of music as 
you are, & precious job I 
Ne, but I am serious, Lauzie,”—for Lanrie 
here betrayed tha greatest inclination to 

“You'll be. ill if you.don’t.” 

y pulse, as yours, doth temperately 
keep time,” quoted the doctor, provokingly 
laying her finger on her wriat. ‘‘Ab, my dear 
boy, you see, I can tell exactly how I stand,” 

**Not at sll,” replied Edgar, staunahly. 
‘No paysician ever prescribes for himself, 
and I believe in your secret heart you know 
Im speaking trath.” 

‘* What in the world is all this sudden seare 
about?” said Laurie, meanly shicking the 
question. ‘Let me look at mypeclf, No, 
Im_ not a skeleton yet, and I eat, and 
drink, and sleep pretty well. Now, do look 
here, Eddie,” and our grave and. intellectaal 
young doctor kueela down, and, with true 
feminine coaxing, put her soft cheek. against 
her brother's. ‘‘Do be a reasonable. creature. 
I've got to teke the chair at a meeting of the 
St. John’s Nursing Society next week. . I've 
got. to lecture“at the Institute tothe ledy 
atudents—tiiatia on the 25:h. I've got proofs 
of my book on the treatment of brain disease 
coming iv, I've : 

“There; that’lldo. No, I won’t, I shan’s 
listen to any more,” cried Edgar, stopping his 
ears. ‘ Good gracious! asif that ign t enongh 
to ksock up apy woman or man, for there's 
writing besides, and all these things to prepare. 
And that-brain of yours is never still—never ! 
Have your proofa sent down to yom if you 
must, get someone else to take tho chair for 
you, avd come up for the lecture. What you 
want to be giving it, I den’t kaow; youdun't 
get a cent by it,” 

A light colour oressed the girl’s cheek, but 
she answered brightly, — 

“Oh! 1 do that because I like it; and we poor 
women have so few opportunities, even now, 
for help in stadying medicine.” 


t—— 


“ Let ‘em go to Zarich or Paris, as you dia” 
gtumbled Edgar. ‘ But youre not goings 


*A month! Oh! I conldn't,” exclaimed 
Laurie, springing up. “ How thankful | am 
1 shouldn’s 


this 

**Why, is it so late?” ssii Lanrie, as- 
tonished. “‘Thanks, Marths, I'm coming” 
Then, as the honsemaid retired, she said, 
“Now, I mast be off to my patients, dear; 
and I'll think over your plan asI go. I will, 
religiously, although I baven't aoy neligion, 
Mr. Montrose says. I can give you a lift, too. 
I'il be ready in & tics,” 

Aud away sprang the young physician, and 
in less than fivs minutes reappeared in a grey- 
plumed bat, and signified that she was ready. 

“] shall call in to-nighton my way home 
from the «ffiice, Laurie,” said Edgar, aa the 
elegantly: appointed brongham: stopped at her 
first house of call in Oaxendish-s 
had a house in Upper Berkeley-atreet—" end 
settle everything.’ 

© No use, dear,” said she, her hand om the 
keocker, “I shall be cut to dinner ak the Se 
maritan Hospital ; four ladics hud the kemeniny 
to. accept,” 

“Qh | bokber your dinners and your leatan® 
Good-bye; Lili come to breakfast, ageiate 
morrow,” and be. went off, just hearingthe 
voice of the fooiman who epened the deat 
and who said cheerfully to the young lade 

“ Good mening, doctor; my lady’ boiler 
this morning.” ‘ 

** Dootor!” musterad.be, laughing; “iksommds 
@ little cdd, tuo. Sue’s a rare jawel, that alae 
of mine. Thst'li be a happy mau who wine 
her, if she is to be won.” 


CHAPTER It. 

‘' Ar the asgemblage of notabilities wemat 
not forget to remark that four ladies.ch ee 
modern cultus of Disoulapins assis/ed, 
that the famous Laurie Greeniell, M Diy &e» 
made s speech which was mach ® 
nothing daunted by the fact that she,arei 
nearly alone to speak toa mixed yee 
great part of which was composed of 
students.”’ : 

And having written so far the editor of #e 
West-End Review laid his pen down, 
his bandsome head on hia band, andthe 
pushed the said hand, with a movemenkd 
impatience, throogh his hair. 

“These women!” be mattered, “The 
rage of the present dsy is for notoriety, a 
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matter how gained! How her brother could 
fet her —"” 

It ig never defined what vague power 
brothers; in the male mind, are supposed to 
hold‘over their sisters. 

It was the editor’s room in which sat the 
q@riter of these articles, which so much 
wounded Dr. Laurie Greenfell—a large 

ment farnished with that mixture of 
the business and the luxurious which apper- 
tains to the offices of young editors who are 
literary “swells,” who sre as much at home 
in salons as in cfficer, and unite in their per- 
gons the two worlds of Paris and Bohemia. 
Thick carpets on the ficor, thick curtains 
pefore the door, a loxurious lounging-chair 
back now near the fireplace, the grate 
@ whieh said fireplace was full of papers; 
for Mr: Montrose as often threw his waste 
correapondence into the fireplace or on the 
fioor'as into its proper receptacle, the waste- 
basket. 
is own writing-table was as firm as a 
rock ; heaps of papers, MSS., proofs, letters, 
&,, surrounded like a cea the island of ink- 
stand. And yet Montrose would have told 
there was here an order of its own and 
own! WNo one elve saw any, 

Tiere were alto theatre and concert 
fidkets Jying abont, with photographs and 

-cnttings, ard all the nameless 
iiter-of a literary man’s rooms. 

And in the midst of all sat the handsome 
editor at this minute, now pushing his 

y haud througa his dark carls, now 
the drooping moustache; still with the 
isfied expression on brow and lip which 
theinscribing of bis sentiments bad called 
a Keith Montrose was an unosually clever 
man; indeed, a good deal more than merely 
“lever.” He was already, though young, 
well known vot only in the literary world, 
where his talents, and also the advantages of 
bitth, fon. an@ friends bad won him a high 
tion, bataleo to that larger public which 
ows & man only threagh his-works. 

He was » man also cf wide sympathies and 
views; but he bad, as we all have more or 
tees; his little bundle of prejudices ; and the 
@odern movements of women, aspiring to a 
Wider pphere for their abilities than the 
fearth and the workbasket, was one of his 
@Yongest pet prejudices. Not that he liked 
@ admired a mere “housewife.” He liked, 
43do most literary men, a clever, well read, 
well‘informed woman; nor did he find any: 
thing repugnant to bis taste in a woman fol- 

any artistic calling. 

‘Bat a lady doctor wae his dite noir. She 
tonld not possibly preserve through the 
titidies necessary to. make a doctor that 
erystal parity of soul, or that sweet softness 
@wonianhood, whieh is a woman's charm 
@Pheritage. If she remained still a woman, 
then she must be unfit for a doctor; if an 
@edilent doctor, then the edge of her woman- 
too? must be rubbed off, 

It was no use to represent to this young 
Man, who, like most of us in our pet theories, 
Was somewhat opiniated on the poimt, that it 
heenevér been proved that trained nurses 
@feless women than nurees; that ambulance 
turses beeome beardened or coarse, because 
tthe nature of their duties. He had a hun- 

arguments to brivg forward about the 
nes ia the two callings; and to a cer- 
fain extent he was right, 

And then Dr. Lanrie Greenfell, whom he 
tad never met nor, as chance had it, seen, 
a at public meetizgs; and Keith Mon- 

» who saw no harm in a woman’s epeak- 
bg the thonghte of others on a platform, had 
strongest possible objection to her speak~ 

g her own thoughts. 

“What, Montrose!” a cheery voice broke 

Upon the musivgs of the young Jittrate xr 
*You, positively idling! Is the world coming 
®an end then, or what?” 

And in came lounging, with his hands in 
ockets, a theatrical critic, not famed 
is absolate diligence in business, and 

himself into the armchair, taking 











up the concluding slip of -Keith’s sum- 
mary. “Hollca!l slashing into the women 
again, and you such a cavalier! For shame, 
Montrose !”’ 

‘*T only slash into women who, to a great 
extent, forfeit the rights of their sex,” an- 
swered Keith, lezily leaning back and crossing 
his arms behind his head. 

“Yet, you know, this Dr. Greenfelf is really 
not a mannish woman. I've seen her; she 
dresses just like any other woman, and is 
quite a beauty.” 

**More’s the pity,” said Keith, drily, ehrug- 
ging his. shoulders; “ it’s bad enough to have 
a hideous, ill-dressed woman running about 
doing a man’s work badly; but when a woman 
is pretty, and dresses well, if fis a positive 
fraud.” 

‘And yet, you know,’ remarked. Jack 
Larpent, laughing; ‘I’ve heard you come 
down on those women because. these employ- 
ments often make them forget the little 
feminine niceties, &o,”’ 

“Oa! pooh,” returned Montrose, getting 
up with a half-yawn; “I hate the whole lot 
of them. Heaven defend me from such a 
woman for my wife, be,she ill or well-dreased, 
pretty or ugly—don’t argme, for pity'’s sake, 
mon cher, I’m. done-to,deatb.” 

“You must go away, Montrose, you work 
too hard.” 

“Can't, mon cher, till the seagon’s. over. 
I'va got to go down to —— in a week or two, 
anyhow; when I return I'll see about geiting 
off. By the way, do you know Hdgar Green- 
fell at all?” 

* Edgar Greenfell—I've seen him and his 
wifa—yes, I met him one night ab & soirée 
Why?” 

** Oaly I wondered what sert of:a fellow he 
was,” answered Keith, lighting a cigar. ‘* Does 
he like his sister going in for all. these new- 
fangled woman's rights ?”’ 

‘*Lord, yes, I suppose, so—E think he's 
prond of her,’ said Lanpent, langhing ; ‘fand 
if he didn’t, I don’t imagine our: doster would 
psy much attention to him.” 

“ Why, no,” said Montrose, drily; “itis 
part of the plaiform of these ladies. to be 
superior to all home restraints—the wishes of 
father, brother or hasband go equally for 
nothing,”’ 

** Well, you know I don’tcare for theselady 
doctors as & rule, but, really, this Miss Green- 
fell seems an exception to the rule—they say 
she is quite all that a lady should be, and 
wonderfally clever.” 

“Perverted ingenuity!" said Montrose; 
“she may be better than most of her shrick- 
ing sisterhood, but—well, you know my 
opinions—I should like neither to have ber 
for wife or doctor. If one broke an arm, ten 
to one she'd set it the wrong way.” 

“Now you are jesting—besides, she does 
not go in for surgery.” 

“ Her studies must have included surgery, 
and every doctor is supposed tobe able to do 
these ordinary bone settings, How any 
woman of refined mind can go through with 
such studies is a mystery to me. But I sup- 
pose the original refinement is always lacking 
in these men-women,” said Mr. Montrose, 
charitably. “I wonder if such a woman can 
love?” 

‘*A metaphysical question Iam not quali- 
fied to answer,’ laughed Jack, “Try her, 
bring the battery of your beaur yeux and your 
sweet speeches to bear, and see,” 

“Nay, if by evil chance I conld possibly fall 
in love with such a woman [ ehould quarrel 
with her in two months, for I should never 
let my wife pose before an admiring world 
as Mra, Doctor Montrore.” 

“But perhaps she wonld forsake all for 
sake of your beaux yeur,’’ euggested Jack, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar. 

“Not she. Was there ever the woman 
created who could be satisfied to exchange 
the homage of the many for the love of one— 
the notoriety of doing romething ont of the 
way to the humdrum doing as others do? 





She has probably even lost the cagability of 
caring for the nge.” 

‘*Hem! well I don't know; you go deeper 
into these things than I do,” said Larpent, 
rising. “Well, I must be cff, here comes 
your boy down with proofs. What. alot of 
work you make for yourself, Montrose, why 
must you see your own proofa.?” 

** Proofs!’ said Keith, as he took the little 
toll from the boy and sat down again, * of 
course I shonldn’t be happy nonless I saw 
them. Are-you off, well ta, ta, I shall look in 
for the new piece ab the Comique. to-night, 
sare to be bosh, but one musi see it.” 

“Good-bye, old fellow, don’t cnt up that 
poor young doctor too awfully, it would be 
awkward you know,” said Jack, maliciously, 
popping his head in at the door for a final 
one, “df you ever went and fell in love with 

er,’ . 

**Fall in love with a physic bottle? allez 
vite mechant,” cried Keith, lavghing, and he 
bent over his work again, 


CHAPTER ITI. 

Epcan Grezyrewu carried his point; he 
fondly thought. it was all his doing, but in 
fact if Misa Lanrie had not felt herself that 
she wanted a holiday, all his perseverance 
would not haye induced her to give up her 
daties to other hands, 

However, whatever the motive power be- 
hold the young physician settled for three 
weeks or &® month ata pretty little villa at 
Monlton-on-Bea, & qniet place as yet, net too 
far from London to enable Lanrie to run up 
if mass eon called her. 

“I am charmingly situated,” she wrote up 
to her brother, “the sea is in front, and. at 
the end cof a long garden afi the back the rail- 
way ruas; the station is some little way 
below the town, the air here ia delicious, end 
I anr going to enjoy myself very much, 
especially when yon come down, and ahpre- 
sent I hayén’t come across any sick pexson to 
doator or any broken limbs to mend. Ifthere 
were many such here they wonld bo very 
badly off, for there ia only one doctor resi- 
Gent, and I don’t fancy he is up to much.” 

When the good people. of Monlton resd in 
the visitor's list of the Moulton Express of Dr. 
Laurie Greenfell, Linden Villa, they were 
puzzled beyond measnre, for they never saw 
any male being come or go from that honee, 
only the tall lithe form of the beautiful young 
lady, who must certainly, they said, be the 
@octor’s wife or daugliter; no doubt che. bad 
come down first and he wonald jeio her. 
Curiosity reached a high pitch, and one day 
the keeper of thecirculating library remarked, 
smiling to Lannie, who was choosing a book,— 

‘*You.mnst ba Ionesome, miss, all alone at 
the house ; isn’t the Gecfor coming Gown to 
you secon ? ’ 

Laurie knew perfectly well what the good 
lady was diving at and she was mach 
aroused. 

“The docter’s down, Mrs. Anderson,” suid 
she, opening her dark eyes, the delicate lips 
just giving « little with laughter, “ didn’t cu 
know that?” 

‘Lord, miss, now is he! why I didn’t know 
nothing about it, you'll like your name te go 
in the paper next week, won’t yon?” 

‘' My dear, good woman, my name’a there,” 
said Laurie, taking down ‘ Madcap Violet.’’ 

‘* Ig it, miss?” the woman locked doubtfal, 
but did not like’ to contradict. “I—I bey 
your pardon, miss, but there must ba sume 
mistake,” 

‘No, none at. all—Dr, Lauris Greenfell.”’ 

But, mise——” 

“But, my dear woman,” Laurie fairly 
laughed now, “ do. you mean fo say you never 
heard of a lady physician?”’ 

“ Lor, miss—doctor, I mean—why,” ejacu- 
lated the woman, '‘ you den’i mean to tay 
you’re one o’ they lady doctors’—to think o’ 
that now.” 

And it speedily spread. all over the place, 
and Laurie was stared at unmereifolly, and 
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zgome of the prim residents thought she must 
bea character. Though they never 
could find her out in anything more dreadfal 
than walking down on the beach late at night 
with her dog. 

The resident doctor looked askance at her, 
and gave it as his opinion that she was very 
pretty, but ‘‘these women doctors, my dear 
madam, never trust ’em when anything more 
than a bread pill is called for.” 

Poor Mr. Haly, whom no one thought of 
calling in for an more serious than & 
bad cold or a us attack. 

One night Laurie came in from the beach, 
about eleven, and having taken her usual 
draught of milk, bade good night to her house- 

, whistled to Hubert, her dog, and 
f g & little tired, ee 
room, whither the dog follo her according 


to his custom, 

But Laurie did not even begin to undress ; 
she went and atood by the window which 
looked out on the sea, just to have a farewell 

ance, she said ; but the sight of those mourn- 

ally heaving waters, geoming silvery bright 
now and then under the fitfal light of a pale 
moon tempted her, and she stood there watch- 
ing the waves tumbling in with that fascina- 
—- never permits us to weary of the 


lve o'clock tolled ont from the church 

elock, and Laurie half smiled as she listened. 

She had made many good resolutions of always 

— early, and this was how she falfilled 
em. 


“The express is just due,” she thought, 
‘tand there they are shun that goods 
train, what a noise they make, ell, I really 


must begin to undress. Bat what is that? 
Ah, 
flan 
the 


Great Heaven!” she sprang forward and 


her head out of her room with 


a 

‘*Did you hear that, miss? Lor, it took 
my head off nearly,” she whispered. 

“Tm there’s an accident. I'm going 
down,” said Laurie, quickly, without stopping, 
and she bounded away like a deer, and ran 
down the garden. 

Lights were flashing, voices shouting, 

8 and groans resounding, not two 
hundred yards from her house, which stood 
alone, a little way out of the town. 

No need to look far to see where the accident 
had occurred, 


for help came to her. 

In a field hard by Linden V: 
engine lay on its side; it had 
— for a Pam» Po rode rolling —, 
an e hissing e ding water as it 
washed over the fire, the showers of ks 
and bits of burning wood cast up, added con- 
fusion to ascene more horrible than any she 
had ever yet looked on. 

Three had gone off the line, the 
rest of the train stood yet on the rails, but 
the embankment was alive with people, some 
helping as best they could to get out from the 
wreck those who were injured or dead ; women 
were shrieking and calling on husbands and 
and fathers and , and for one second 


ed at the sight—there 
to be made, 
“You'd better go , miss,” said a porter, 


flashing the light of a lantern on her, as he 
stepped about among a confused mass of 
broken timber, cushions, wraps, human 
poem deg mingled in an almost undistinguish- 
able Pp; “what seed do?”’ 

“A great deal,’’ d Laurie, promptly. 
‘I'm a doctor, and I am strong. I can om 
you to lift this,” and she put words into 


the huge 
up the 





action, and with a strength that amazed the 
man even in this moment, helped him to lift 
a heavy spar from the bodies of two passengers 
who were crushed beneath its weight. 

** My house is there, Linden Villa, Laurie 
said, rapidly, “it is open for anyone re- 
member, and I can attend to anyone,” 

She was everywhere that disastrous night; 
that slender, brave woman, flitting about with 
herstrong white hands helpful to move weights, 
or lay a soothing hand on some sufferer’s brow 
with her clear, hopeful voice, that encouraged 
the men to what might have seemed super- 
human tasks; that gave patience to those 
crying out they were crushed—ther should 
die if that weight was not removed quickly. 

She never got tired, seemingly, or dis. 
heartened, and had. her clear, concise direo- 
tions ready where confusion reigned. 

**I wonder you don’t get sick, miss,” the 
stationmaster said to her as she was bending 
over a form — crushed, trying to 
bring back the she feared had fied. ‘It 
makes me faint-like, and I’m a man.” 

‘*Faint?” Laurie said, looking up, and 
there was no contempt or superiority in her 
dear, sweet tones. “Oh, no! There is too 
much to be done. I understand you, though, 
Here, take a little of this brandy ; it will do 
you good, and then we must work on.” 

And her words and her bright brave way 
cheered him on, and gave him more nerve 
than the brandy. 

Later, when a faint streak of grey heralded 
the dawn, the inspector came to her, and 


said,— 

“T think everybody's out, miss, now. It 
isn’t so bad as we thought at first; only six 
killed and about forty injared. They've taken 
some to house, miss; those who are 
very bad have been taken to the hotel. Could 

u go and see to them at your house, miss? 

here's two doctors from Holme besides Mr. 
Healy oP at the hotel,”’ 

oe &' said the girl, lifting herself. 
“How did it heppen!”’ she as the 
man walked beside her towards the villa, his 
way being the same as hers for a few yards. 

“They was shunting some goods trucks, 
miss,” he answered, “and they were a little 
behind timé, and the express she came tearing 
round that point there too late to stop her. 
It’s a mercy the whole train didn’t go over. 
The coupling-chain broke after the third 
ee eae was & first-class—and so saved 

res ” 

“It’s @ meroy every train doesn’t go off,” 
said Dr. Laurie, aryly, “ considering how you 
shunt goods about four minutes before the 
express is due, However, that’s not your fault, 
Good day. Let me know if anything is wanted, 
and make use of me or my house.”’ 

‘* Thank you, miss, kindly. That girl is a 
real trump !” was his comment, as he turned 
away. ‘“ What nerve she has!” 

Meanwhile Dr. Laurie Greenfell pursued 
her way quickly back to her house, where she 
found her services in urgent request, although 
the worst cases had been taken to the hotel 
and tbe coatage hospital. 

Bat about a dozen people jn all were under 
her roof, and‘Bome of these were only shaken 
and bruised. They were passengers of the 
first-class carriage, and these were given over 
to the housekeeper to look after, who was a 
capital nurse. 

Two or three were quite unhurt, but had 
become insensible from the shock, and as soon 
as possible they went away to see what help 
they could render to others in worse straits, 

“One gentleman,’ Martha said, ‘‘ seemed 
dreadfully injured. His arm’s broken, I think, 
miss, and he’s not conscious, They've took 
him upstairs, miss, to the spare room,”’ 

“T’ll go, Martha. Attend tothe others, and 
do all you can for them, There is no one 
very bad.” 

And Laurie went upstairs, and, quietly 
pushing open the door, croseed to the low bed 
on which they had laid him. A man yet 
young, with clear-cut, aristocratic features, 
locked, it almost seemed, in the ineffable re- 





pose of death, with silky, bright-hue 
falling over his brow, all Ticeakea and ee 
with blood ; the lips, as white as marble, sot 
together as if he had set himself to sustain 
“me such gm sa ped come to him, 
t scarcely needed a professional eye 
at once that the = arm was td, _ 
first Laurie bent down, and laid her hand 
lightly on his breast. 

“ He is not dead,” she said to herself, " Be. 
yond that, I don’t know.” 

She passed her hand with a strange, pitying 
tenderness over the broad brow as she lifted 
herself to reach for brandy, and for one second 
her lip quivered. 

She was still a woman though a doctor, and 
beauty will always have its own appeal, 
deepening the pity that man or woman gives 
to helplessness. 

It was strange how, even as Laurie Green. 
fell came to the conclusion that she would act 
as surgeon fcr him, the recollection of hor 
careless words only a week or two ago 
recurred to her mind, and even made her 
smile, though the smile was a sad one too. 

She succeeded after a while in reviving to 
rome extent the dormant life. She was 
to see him open the heavily fringed 
and look for a moment, with a half-dreamp 
gaze, into her face ; but it was evident that he 
was not fully conscious, and of this she was 
not sorry, it would make the pain so much 
the less, perhaps. 

‘*He’s quite the haristocrat,”’ miss, Martha 
remarked.later, when Dr. Gree having 
performed the operation in a manner to do 
credit to Sir James Paget, and done every- 
thing that a dootor’s skill and a woman's 
tender thought could do to ensure the well- 
being of her patient, retired for a brief 
moment from the chamber, leaving the 
housekeeper to watch. ‘' Them 
he ’ad on his ’and they was beauties, and his 
clothes all the finest. He is a handsome- 
looking gentleman, miss!" 

** Yes,” Laurie -_ rather absently, “I 
must see present! I can find where te 
send for his friends,” and she went down 
stairs then, and saw to the comfort of her 
other gueste—gave them refreshment, and 
sent all but two on their way rejoicing. The 
residue of the express was sent on to 
in the morning, and those who were well 
enough continued their journey. 

“ Are you not very tired, Dr. Greenfell?” 
asked one of those who recovered, a lady who 
had sustained such a severe shock that she 
was quite prostrated, “Are you not going 
to take some wine or brandy?’ 

‘‘No, thanks,” the young physician answered, 
with her bright, strong smile, that gave help 
and sympathy. noone knew how or why ét- 
actly. ‘‘Lam having a cup of coffee, and S 
shall be as fresh as a daisy.” 

“How strong you must be!” sighed the 
poor em who just then felt shattered to 

jeces, and looked with a sort ot envy on the 
ittle form, with its quick yet decided move 
ments, and the sweet, reliable face, Ps 

‘* We shall make you as strong very 8002, 
said Laurie, cheerfully. “You mustn’t give 
way, you know. I’m going to telegraph t 
your daughter in 8 ——, and I want to say 
truly you are pretty well.’’ 

‘And amid ail ri multifarious duties of 
hers, Laurie found time to inquire how 
wounded in the town were going on; and 
when she had sent off some telegrams, 
her way to her patient’s chamber to see if 
she could find card or letter which would give 
her any idea where to find his relations 0? 
friends. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lavnre sate by a small table near the bed- 
side of her patient, and opened the tiny ivory 
card-case which had been taken from 
vest pocket. ved 

As her eye fell on the name engrta 4 
thereon, a sligh flash rose to her cheek, and 
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very decided smile quivered on the delicate 


li 

Bhe looked almost as if she could have 

laughed, if she had not jast passed through 
scenes as make laughter seem irreve- 


rent, 
This was the name and address she read,— 


“ Keita Montrose, 
“ West-end Review, 
“18, Wellington-street, 
‘* Strand,” 


end in the corner of this card was pencilled, 
in a small, clear hand, “ Adelphi Chambers.” 

“ Keith Montrose,” said Laurie to herself; 
“ well, Edgar told me he was very handsome, 
and certainly he merits the encomium—a 
noble face, too. But how strange, there's 
not a letter about him that gives one an idea 
where to get at anyone belonging to him, 
Hasn’t he anyone, I wonder? Oh! here’s a 
letter ; but it’s only from some tiresome 
sub, I poe dated from Wellington street. 
Well, I shall telegraph there, at any rate, and 
gee.” 


The which she retired from the room to do, 
leaving Martha to watch Keith Montrose, 

“ How odd,” thought the girl, ‘‘that he, of 
all men, should be brought to my house, and 
be tended by a lady doctor. Dear me! what 
will he say, poor fellow?” 

She was returning, beginning to feel rather 
anxious at the long-continued unconsciousness 
of her patient, when Marthacame to her, and 
informed her that the gentleman seemed awake 
like; and Laurie went in, and passing round 
to his side, laid her cool soft hand first on his 
wrist and then on his forehead ; and she could 
not help smiling at the dark eyes that were so 
brilliant, yet so soft, as they were lifted to 
hers, for there was such unmistakable admir- 
ation and half-dreamy wonder in them. 

Keith Montrose had not his features under 
control just now, and he thought this girl 
looked like some vision from another world. 
And yet confused, and strangely unwilling to 
move as he felt, the instinct of the gentleman 
was so strong that the first words he spoke, 
suavely and languidly dropping out each word, 
was a courteous apology and thanks, 

“You are so kind. I am sorry to give you 
trouble.” 

“T's quite r 
eaid Laurie, smil 
now?” 


“Not much; this arm feels numbed, and 1 
#an’t move it,” 

“You mustn’ttry to,” said Laurie, decisively, 
but gently ; “ you will be able to do so, I hope, 
in a little while, Your arm was broken in 
the accident, and you must keep quite still.” 

“Oh!” he said, and the brow contracted 
and the lips settled into a look of pain, “I 
member ; I saw it coming.” 

“Try-not to think of that now,” the girl 


aid by hearing your voice,” 
“ Are fyou in any pain 


And after a moment he roused himself, and 


“T have no recollection of anything beyond 
that—when I was brought here, or anything. 
Someone said just now a Dr. Laurie was 
diending me. Am I in his house?” 

Laurie smoothed away a smile as she 
answered, — 

“Yes; but I am not going to answer any 


More questions. You must bs quiet, and 
think even as little as possible. But I want 
ask you somethiny, please.” 


“T shall be honoured,” 

“Tt was necessary to see among your papers 
itthere was anyone I could write to for you,”’ 
eid Laurie, and she half smiled. ‘'I find I 
bave the honour of receiving Mr. Keith Mont- 
tse; but there was nothing to tell me of any 

ds you might have,” 
“You are too kind,” said Montrose, grate- 
fally, wondering the while who this beantital 
young stranger was, who had not an atom of 
tmbarrassment in look or manner, and, in 
, had a sort of professional way with her, 


to come to me, no near relations at all; but 
if I might so far trouble you——” 

**Flease tell me, I only want to do what 
will set your mind at rest. You would like 
@ telegram or letter sent to your office for the 
West End Review. I have telegraphed to say 
you are injured, but if there is anything 
more——”’ 

He turned aside for a moment, and lifted 
his left hand to his forehead, pressing it there 
for a little before he answered, with an evi- 
dent effort to recollect. 

‘Forgive me,” he said, then, slowly; “I 
~~ I am shaken a eal. can 
hardly think. Edmonds, of the ae is 
editing in my absence; would you ask him 
to take the work still for a little? I will write 
later, Thanks, a thousand times.’ 

The long lashes drooped on the clear, pale 
cheek. at small exertion had exhausted 
him, Laurie saw with anxiety, and she half 
sighed as she softly stepped to her writing- 
desk. She would not leave him just yet, she 
thought, 

‘' 16 will be séme time, my friend,” she said, 
inwardly, “before your are able to write or 
work, I fancy, though the constitution is 
strong and has great power of rallying.” 

She paused for some minutes, leaning her 
head on her hand in deep thought—then 
drawing paper and pen towards her, wrote in 
her firm, graceful hand, first tothe Editor pro- 
tem of the West-End Review, then to the land- 
lady of Montrose’s chambers, telling her to send 
down by the first train hia servant, whom, 
no doubt, he would like to have with him. 

Me on she scribbled a few lines to her sister- 

-law— . 

“ Dear Ellen,” she wrote, ‘ you have heard 
of the accident, of course. Ihave got some- 
one after all, to work my skill on—Keith 
Montrose, of all men in the world. But as I 
am a woman as well as a doctor, I suppose I 
must attend to the proprieties, and as he'll be 
a fixture in my house for a little time, could 
you come down and stay with me? Ask Mrs. 
Hinton to stay with Edgar; she’s a dear old 
lady, and will do anything for me. Please be 
your own answer by return if you can.—Yours 
ever 

: “Lavgie Tempers GREENFELL,”’ 





CHAPTER VY. 


Tae first available train after the receipt of 
Laurie's letter brought down Ellen Greenfell, 
her sister-in-law; and the first thing these 
ladies did, after the usual greetings had passed, 
was tolook at each other, and burst out 
maging. Laurie was the first to recover her. 
86. 


“ Yes,” said she, ‘it's awfully amusing. I 
can’t help being struck with the comical side 
of the situation, although it is very sad for 
him ; but, Ellen, think what will he feel when 
he finds out who I am?” 

‘*He ought to be immensely delighted to 
have such a charming doctor,” said Mrs. 
Greenfell, drawing off her gloves. “But I 
daresay, with the usual ingratitude of men, 
he will take it all as a matter of course.’’ 

“TI shall pretend to be his nurse as long as I 
can—tell him the doctors are all too busy to 
come, and so on,” said Laurie. 

“Bat now, dear, come to your room and 
install yourself. You see, I had an eye to the 
respectable—though you do think I make too 
little of les convenances.” 

‘What did Edgar say ?” 

“ Edgar did as we did—laughed immensely,” 
returned his wife, as the two went upstairs to 
the pretty chamber prepared for Laurie’s 
guest and chaperone. ‘'Bat he also said, my 
dear, what fun it would be if Mr. Montrose 
found ont your fascinations in spite of your 
masculine avocation.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Laurie, quickly; 
‘* everybody doesn’t see me through Eddie’s 
spectacles ; please will you excuse me, I must 
go.and look after my patient. You know how 


you up some tea,” and with that she left the 
room, to return to her patient. 

The day tided over fairly for Keith 
Montrose; he had received no injury save that 
of a broken arm, and fortunately there was no 
fever accompanying this. So that, in a little 
while, he was permitted to move his quarters 
to the sofa in the drawing-room—a change 
which was es y welcome to the young 
man ; for besides detesting what he was slecael 
to call ‘‘ coddling,” he wanted to see more .cf 
his charmivg nurse—for so he still considered 
his doctor, than possible while he was still 
apart from the family circle. He had been 
rather puzzled that no doctor had come to see 
him, and that the beautifal girl, who seemed 
stillto him something morelike a vision than a 
creature of clay, had pronounced, as one gifted 
with authority, that the broken limb was 
going on as well as possible, and that she saw 
no use in keeping him shut up;—his man 
William had come down—she would send him 
up. And when he was going to ask her if he 
might know who was honouring him with 
such kind care, sbehad only told him he must 
not talk ; he was not by any means #0 strong 
as he supposed. 

She spoke only of her sister-in-law, so that 
he might imagine her to be living with a 
married brother, or perhaps this lady was a 
widow. EM@n came into the room once or 
twice before Keith was allowed to move, and 
was introduced only as my ‘‘ sister-in-law,” and 
if Keith thought in a languid way it was 
rather odd to mention no name, he gave no 
heed to the The truth is, Dr. 
Laurie Grenfell dreaded a denouement, when 
Keith discovered that he was indebted to one 
of those lady doctors at whom he was always 
having shots—and the very lady whom he had 
80 often criticized. : 

She fancied the feelings of so chivalrous 
a gentleman would be unenviable ; and not 
only did she want to spare him till he was 
better able to bear any vexations, but felt the 
position might be a trifle embarrassing. So 


she silenced him as — as le, and he 
was fain to obey her, both as lady and nurse. 
“ Though,” he said, sm , ** he was not an in- 
valid quite, nevertheless, the exertion of dress- 


ing and moving downstairs convinced him 
that he was not fit for much,” as he said with 
& masculine impatience of illness, and he 
could only rest on the sofa exhausted and 


And then Laurie came in and laid her cool, 
soft hand, all wet with Eau-de-Cologne, on 
his forehead, and the mere touch of those 
gentle fingers, possessing as they did a most 
wonderful potency to soothe and strengthen, 
seemed to quiet the throbbing pulses and give 
him new life. It seemed almost worth 
while to be in pain to have such a nurse, he 
thought. 

“It is only the mo ,” she said ; and her 
low, sweet tones were like music to Keith 
Montrose, who could scarcely recollect ever 
having a woman's tender care about him. 
‘* You see, one doesn’t feel these shocks 20 
much as long as one is still.” 

He smiled, and for a second clasped her 
hand in his. 

‘* How shall I thank you? Your very touch 
has some wonderful magnetic power. Bat Iam 
burdened with a sense of the trouble and care 
T am gi you.” ‘ 

“ Pat aside the burden, then,” said Laurie, 
“ There is no ca!l for it, and none 


**None! Ab, you should not try and de- 
prive me of the pleasure of being gratefal to 
you,” said Montrose, “if only I might know 


to whose kindness I am indebted?” 


‘‘That seems to prey on your mind,” said 
Laurie, smiling. ‘‘ You are very carious.” 
“Forgive me, but I amafraid Iam, Won't 


you tell me.” 


ee doe like;” the girl finshed a little, and 
she half-tarned away and moved a vase on a 
side table to another tion. ‘You have 


heard of me I daresay—Dr. Laurie Greenfell.” 








tem \with the graceful courtesy of a well- 
ined Ina . “T have no friends I should wish 


to make yourself at home with me; I'll send 


She did not look him as she spoke, and did 
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not see the sudden flush that sprang hotly to 
his brow. He halfraised and then 
fell back with a muttered exclamation under 
his breath that sounded dangerously like ‘ The 
devil,” He was scaresly aware that he had 
said it even, and certainly never intended her 
to bear it ; he-was .almowt bewildered at the 
name that fell so softly from her lips in that 
sweet voice that wag all musio, 

And this graceful womanly woman was the 
roasculine, loud, odd@-dressing, and generally 
undesirable of his ! The 

left her sphere, who apeke on 
platforms, gave lectures, and took the chair at 
meetings. Keith passed his hand over hiseyes, 
he could scarcely believe that he was not still 
dreaming, Bat no, the svelte form, whose-every 
movement had the easy grace of a femme de 
sovété, Whose dark eyes. met his #0 frankly 
— without a shade of pr: a aoe eee 
® women’s true, pure modesty—whose: soft, 
cli robe trailed quietly bebind her, cut 
in ed fashion of ‘80—this was Dr. 
Laurie ! 

Aud in that moment the prejadices that the 
britliant and fastidious litterateur entertained 
against the class of lady physicians received 
® terrific though they by no means 
ee —————_ 
and phrases his pen raced wita regard 
this very Dr. Greenfell, te whonf#he was in- 
debted for the kindest skill and tenderness, 
rose up before him, and filled him him with 
remorse and shame. 

« Well, are we friends in spite of all?” Laurie's 
sweet, clear voice broke in on his meditations, 
which flashed after 


blood rushed again tohis forehead as he lifted 
a Uubeanuants wile 

” me—try to forgive me, said, 
very “You who have been so 
kmd, to whom I owe, perhaps, my very life, 
you will forgive'all, Ah!” be muttered, haif 
1 ’ 


never remember 
and public characters must expect to get 
kaooks , 


sometimes. 
“It I had known.” said Montrose, biting 
his moustache. “ Whatcan I say to apologise 
for all the unkind and hard things I have 


“Jast one thing,” said Laurie, laughing 
merrily. ‘‘Now tell me frankly if your 
broken arm doesn’t feel as comfortable as can 
be expected ?” 

“* Corpo di Baceo/” and this time Keith posi- 
tively looked incredulous, and betrayed an 
ivelination to be amused as well as a little 
horrified. ‘ You don’t mean to say that you 
performed that operation? ” 

“ Certainly, my dear Mr. Montrose,’’ replied 
Laurie, fairly laughing now. ‘‘I didn’t want 
the world to be deprived of the prowess of 
your tight hand, and in these cases there is 
uo time to be lost, I don’t in general lay 
oyself out for surgery, but Ioan do anything. 
You see my hands are strong,” end eke held 
up her white, pretty hauda, ‘and I never lose 
verve.” 


“You are very, very brave,” he said, 
earnestly, with an anconscious admiration that 
* month-ago he would have deemed it impos- 
sible he should ever feel for a woman doctor. 

‘*Bat it you don’t feel satisfied,” said the 
physician, smiling, ‘‘I will telegraph to 
Loudon directly for whomsosver you like, I 
don't. faney you have a family 
though,” 

“Not I, faith,” said Montrose. “I have 
vever had a day’s illness since I was a child; 
»ed you will not turn me over, Miss—Dr. 
Greenfell”—and he smiled a little—"'to the 


“No, not if you are not afraid of me. I 
like to see my patients through ; but I shall 
not be in the least offended if you are not 
disposed to trust me.” 

* You are crael, fair physician,” said Mont- 
rose, deprecatingly; “indeed, it is enough 
my memory stings me, and you ‘bring back 
my foolish words,” 

* Potgive me,” said Laurie, deeply touched ; 
“| had no thought to wound you, only a man 
cannot command trust always,” 

‘*T trust you,” he answered, and there was 
the t, almost unconscious, stress on 
the last word, and Laurie smiled ; Leper 
she had been anu ordinary woman she might 
have coloured, but she had got such a trick of 
merging the woman in the doctor, that she 
never thought.of such words or tones bearing 
aay other interpretation than a strictly pro- 
fessional one. 

‘‘And now I think you have talked long 
enough,” she said, with a smile, “and you know 
Lam your physician, and you mus} obey.” 

** And there can be no greater happiness,” 
said Keith, and he watched her as she glided 
away, and the room seemed exceedingly lonely 
and dreary without her, and then Mrs. Green- 
fell came in, and taking her work sat down, 
and talking io her genial, kindly way. 

She wisely abstained from being pre- 
sent-at the ¢claircissement, and did not touch 
now on the subject at all, bat spoke on indif- 
ferent topics. 

we yeni eo news of ae on then 
glided imperceptibly to.epeak r husband, 
and quite naturally about Laurie and her 
vocation, And Keith was, it may readily be 
imagined, not an unwilling listener on this 
point, aléhough it must also be confessed that 
certain phrases and tarns of expression that 
oame in the most matter-of-course way to 
the lipsof Lauzie’s sister made the fastidious 

of woman’s em wince, 

At the close of the day, however, he frankly 
acknowledged to himself that never in his 
life bad he passed such happy hours, although 
he was but barely resovered from a serious 
accident—was doctered by a lady M D., and, 
soto speak, was in a nest of the obj 
part of the feminine world. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Keita Montross was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room one morning about a fortnight 
after accident. It was a brilliant Sep- 
tember day; sunshine without and suushine 
streaming in ia mellowed rays through the 
lace curtains; a soft breeze conveying to his 
ears the gentle plash of the waves, rippling 
on to the beach below. 

From the low chair in which he sat Keith 
could see Laurie's lithe form as she stood on 
the shingles, throwing stones into the water 
for-her dog, who was gambolling about her, 
sending forth mighty barks that resounded 
again and again through theclearair. Aud as 
Montrose looked at that picture, of which he 
thought be could never tire, the somewhat 
eombré gravity that had lainon lip and brow 
relaxed, and a halft.smile crept over the deli- 
cate lips-and lit up the deep dark eyes ; and 
then he sighed, a little impatiently, and 
glanced at hia useless right hand, and from 
that to « letter that lay on the table by his 


It was from the editor pro ten, of the West- 
Bad Review. He wrote in the kindest way, 
regretting that it was impossible for him to 
continue more than a portion of the work 
now, as he had his own to attend to. Oould 
not Keith write the reviews ? 

‘*The public miss your brilliant critiques, 
mon ami,” wrote big colleague, ‘I don’t pre- 
tend to supply more than your business 
place; and Jobnson, your publisher, called 
yesterday and wanted to know if he might 
send proofs of your new book. They are 
standing still till you can correct them.”’ 

There is scarcely a more painful feeling 





euder mercies of someone else, will you?” 


a 


a 

ought to be swimming—that business ig 
which our part is unfilled—and that one ig 
set aside from thie life. 
Moatrose was impotent to bear his part, 
conscious that work was waiting to be dene, 
and that the power to do it was lacking, 
thoagh if was not now mentally that Mont- 
rose was uneqaal to-work, but he could not 
write. His left hand would not serve him for 
that, and even the wondrous charm that lay 
in Laurie Greenfell’s power to exercise over 
him could not reconcile him to stagnation, 
If be could have done his work indeed, the 
days would have flown by on golden wings; 
bat this morning's post had only poured in 
upon him work and offers of work which, at 
present, he was powerless to a ish. 

He sat, leaning his forehead on his hand— 
the broad brow slightly contracted and the 
lips closely compressed, and he was so pre- 
occupied that he did not hear the light foot- 
fall he knew so well, nor looked up until a 
shadow fell across his sight. 

The gloom and gravity fled away like clonds 
chased over the sky by a fresb, clear breeze, 
and he rose up, with his bright smile, to 
bring forward a chair for her. 

Laurie had not removed that grey plumed 
hat of hers in which she looked ‘so “ gloriously 
beantifal” mentally said Keith, butehe seemed 
no more aware of the feelings he held iso 
loyally in check than a child; and her manner 
was as free and unembarraseed to this hand- 
some guest and patient, as if he had been her 
brother ; for with all her knowledge of the 
world and her mixing in society, there wasdn 
Laurie Greenfell a ye simplicity -_ 
guilelessness, a certain innocence even 
was far removed from what one calls “ green- 
ness,’ and that was more than half her 
charm, 

Certainly to Keith Montrose she was likes, 
fresh west wind that bears strength and jife, 
and yet is soft and gentle enough forthe 
tenderest lamb that frieks in the field. 

So now her very presence seemed to chase 
away the anxieties and soothe the naturalim- 
patience that had cast a shadow over these 
bright days. 

“No, please don’t disturb yourself,” ssid 
Laurie, Laying her hand on his arm, and the 
light touch sent a thrill through every files. 
‘* When will you cease to on me a8 '® 
lady end not a doctor?” 

‘' Never, I hope,” he said, with a low bew, 
and somehow her words vexed him inwardly, 
he knew not why. ‘ Why would she elways 
bring the ‘doctor’ before himso?” “ Yoware 
not placed beyond the pale of that courtery 
which is due to a woman beonuse you write 
M.D. after your neme,” 

Ab! weil, I mustn't quarrel with you, I 
shall never get you to be a bear; but pleate 
sit down now, because you know you are really 
not very strong yet.” 

She marked the shade that came over his 
face, and that he bit his lip as he sank back 


again—saw it, and determined to get tothe 


bottom of whatever was making him apxions. 

“You were looking very grave when I came 
in just now,” she said, in her*winning, frank 
way. “I hope you had no bad news 
morning ?” 

He half smiled, 

‘You are so quick, Miss Greenfell, but you 
are too kind to trouble yourself with my 
gravity. I must order my features more 
strictly.” 

“You wouldn't deceive me,” said Laurie, 
coolly, “and you have admitted that there 
is cause for gravity. Bat I won't weaty 

ou.” 
. “Dear Miss Greenfell,” Keith said, with 
such sudden comnernen Je one —~ eyes 
that just for one secon e girl was ’ 
“ nothing you could say or do could be dictated 
save by the noblest.generosity, Bub I 
trouble you with my anxieties, and, : 
there is no trouble that I cannot bear. 





then that of knowing the tide of business and 
life is going on—that tide with which one 


‘+ Shall I tell you what it is?” 
with an archnese that kad in it ro euspidion 








going to t 


do near! 


jour own 
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ofcoynetry. “Ioan see through letter oases 
and read that letter.” " 

“JT oan believe it, Miss Greenfell; your eyes 
could #ee & thonsand miles if there was one 
creature to be helped by their keenness.’’ 

« What a number of compliments you pay,” 
gid: Dr, Levarie, half leaning, half sitting on 
the table, and crossing her hands before her ; 
“pow Tam going toread your mind, You are 
very impatient because you cannot work, and 
you feel like an eagle in prison chained 
down.” 

“By golden fetters, fair Indy,” said Keith, 
and if his smile was jesting there was deeper 
meshing in the tone than she fathomed. 

“ Golden or not, fetters still,” she retorted, 
“You sce I know what men are, and they 
have not a quarter the patience of women. 
There is work waiting for you and you cannot 
doit. Have I touched the wound?” 

“But 20 lightly, so graciously that it cannot 
ache,” said Keith, 

“Thank you. That is very kind, becauve 
» are8o proud and reserved. I was afraid 


He flashed suddenly, and then grew pale, 
The impulsive words that sprang to his lips 
Were offoe more crashed down. 

“I don’t think you could wound me,” he 
Ho at shading his eyes with his hand. 
“ ; you are right, Mies Greenfell, And 
yet Lwould try to free myself from the charge 
ofingratitade. You have been so generots as 
wast me to be yours and your tister's guest 
firthe time you are here, end I know you 
wil understand that I am deeply touched by 
jour kindness, and that it is happiness to be 
honoured.” 

“Bat,” eid Laurie, quietly, “you feel 
helpless, and have a thousand thoughts in that 
reviess brain of yours, that are esger to fly 
outinte the world, bat there is no servant to 
erry them out. And there are proofs of your 
new book waiting to be corrected, and I think 
wry likely Mr. Edmonds has written to ask 
sorb you can’t do some ‘articles for the 

view,"? 

“Tt ia a Highlander you stoald have been, 
His Greenfell,” said Montfose, laughing, 
“for you have the gift of second sight!” 

“Now,” said Laurie, and she smiled in 
wsknowledgment of this compliment, “ that I 
beve—to talk shop,—found the ballet, Iam 
gig to try and extract it—wonldn't my hand 
do nearly as well for some of jour work as 
wer te pro — oe 

y dear 1” Keith began to say, but 
pated a second. He was older then her 
Ottainly, but still the adjaration was affec- 
tiouate for so short an acquaintance, and she 
Was not his sister, nor a child; yet her 
weet eagerness to help him, her offer so 
timply made, actuated by the purest and most 

motives, mate it impossible to 
teceive it with a cold “‘ Miss Greenfell.” 

“Twill not try even to thank you for your 
aaa,” he said, earnestly ; “bat I could 

respass on your time, nor give yo 

trouble,” ’ re ates 

“Ivwould be a pleasare, and I shonld like 
b@o it very much! Beoanse, you see, if 
fU Worry yourself in this way you retard 
jour‘own recovery and defeat your own enda, 
li, Montrose. And I know ali about proot 
wrtesting—if you tell me what you waat 

; [have done soores of proofe—medical 

oa know—” said she, mischievously, 

@@it he winced a little, yet he did not show 

Moher. ‘You ean dictite and I will write. 
lita compact?” 

* Your hand on it,” he ssid, half laughing; 
tat he bent ana touched hie lips reverently to 

white hand that Iay in hie. And was it 
fancy, or that something bad just 

: her @ little that morning, that he let 

8 rélactantly; bis clasp lingering around 
flogers a trifle longer than it had before ? 

Weta these were indeed golden hours for 

Mortrose, when she sat, her gracefai 

bent over the papers, her fiogers thcing 
0 deftly, and sarely the words that came as 
Man inexhaustible store fiom his lips, 





How ‘be grew to love, to watch every line of 
that. expressive face with its ever varying 
shades! how he looked for ker coming in the 
morning, her bright," Are you ready, Mr. 
Montrose?” 

Now more and more as he came fo sound 
the keen brilliant intellect that was so akin to 
his own—to find out the quick, living 
sympathies that stirred him too—he won- 
dered that he could-ever have condemned 
this woman, who was not leas woman becauce 
she wrote Dr. before her nate, because.she 
had dived deep into stadics that are usually 
set apart for men, because her clear voice 
had been heard in public, or because always 
and everywkere she advocated a woman's 
tights; and, indeed duty, to give the world 
such bright talents as God had given her. 

Keith Montrose had in these days thoughts 
which he could not face without au inward 
shrinking. He knew—he could not disguise 
from himeelf—that be loved Laurie Greenfeil, 
notwithstanding all that she was aud ail that 
she |jdid which were contrary to his tastes or 
his prejudices, Hekuew psifectly well that 
he counted and would fain hwve retarded 
every mioute that flew by too fast, bringing 
him nearer to the time when separation was 
inevitable—separation at least irom this close 
and daily intercoatee. Of courze in town the 
friendship thus strangely formed, would not 
be broken off; buat in both their basy lines 
aS would berare. And yet Keith 

ontrose asked himself what was to be the 
eud of itall? Would she if she loved him, 
ever consent to give up this work of which 
she always spoke with such enthusiasm, and 
which she always seemed to regard as a 
racred vocation, not lightly entered upon, and 
not lightly to be thrown aside? Oould he 
then ever consent that his wife should parsue 
that profewion which he chose to consider 
ret apars for men only? Could he ses his 
wife on a platform, speaking in public, hear 
her talked over, discussed, in fact lead as 
public a life as he himself did? No! was 
the first thought that answered the mental 
question—that could never be. His wife must 
belong to him absolutely ; he could not bear 
& divided all . And yet, could he give 
her up? Did she love him after all? How 
coulda ‘be tell? for Laarie had always that 
sweet, frank simplicity of manner that was 
@ natural veil to deeper feelings. 

In such thoughts and struggles Keith 
Montrose passed a sleepless night, bat 
cane no nearer to a solution, and no nearer 
toa determination to rivk all bis hopes on 
the question, — 

‘* Are you willing to“give up your life's work 
for my sake?” 

And so the days went on, every minnte 
that passed bringing nearer the separation 
that was inevitable; for mow there wanted 
but a fow days to the end of Dr, Greenfell’s 
holiday, and she said she must go back to 
her patients. But she sighed even a3 she said 
it, aud her eyes drooped, and when she was 
alone she would press her hands over hor 
brow, and mutter, impatiently,— 

‘What folly! What have I to do with 
such things?” 

“ What things ” the young physician meant 
did not appear except, perhaps, to her own 
mind, 

Aud if some one had toli Dr. Laarie 
Greenfell, when she started for her month's 
scoaroely-wished for holiday, that the return 
would seem dreary as if she were leaving a 
paradise on earth, she would have scoated the 
idea with scorn—and so was our dear young 
doctor “in love” at last. 





CHAPTER VII. 

«“ Your knigat has quite struck his colours, 
Laurie,” said Mrs. Greenfell, laughing, “‘ Oae 
never hears a word raised agains! the medical 
ladies, And he said to me the other day that 
he supposed & woman could be everything that 
was sweet and pare and good, though she 


lectured aad went in for woman's rights; | 





but stil I don’t know,” continued the lady, 
“whether he had any particular lady under 
consideration,” 

“ Pooh!” said Laurie, and stepped through 
the window, flashing alittle. “ He could not 
think differently, though he would not.say id 
im courtesy,’”’ she thonght, and sighed, as she 
took her way down to.the beach and away 
over the rocks, “Ab, me! this is the lass 
day I shall look at you, dear cld.sea!l Ihave 
evjoyed this holiday so much, I have got 
spoiled, I think; for it. will.be an effort to 
tarow myeelf into work again. He won't 
want ms any. more,” ran those indefinite 
thoughts, which would startle us if we ever 
put them into words; ‘‘he can write himseif 
now. What pleasant.times they were! Ia 
town we shall meet, of course—at least, per- 
heps he still thinks the same of——Mr, 
Montrose!" she suddenly uttered aloud, and 
stopped dead fora moment, confused a little, 
for there was the embodiment of her thoughts 
Standing before her enong ae rocks, a bend 
in which had hidden him her sight. Bat 
she recovered hergelf immediately, 

He-came forward to meet her, and gave ber 
his hand—a necdless courtesy—which she, 
nevertheless, accepted over some pieces of 
fallen rookr. 

“My right and once more,” he said, 
Sidiling; “ thanke'to you, dostor.” 

“ Nay, more thauks to your own consti- 
tation,” said Lautie. ‘You have had a 
wonderful recovery,” 

“J -won't-allow ‘you to deprive yourself of 
all title to my gratitude,” said Keith, and he 
laid bis hwnd gently on bers. “You have 
done more for me, too, than cure a physical 
injury—yoa have shown mea great-uistake I 
made, and have made me repent ofthe harsh 
jadgment I once powredon you. I chose to 
deem you had left the shelter of womanhood 
in choosing a man’s profession. It gives me 
a deeper pain than I can tell you tore-cull 
that. I wish I could call. im all I hava 
written of you, child, and burn ont every 
harsh word—miore, burnout the very memory 
from——” 

He stopped abruptly; and her hand—tha’ 
firm hana that "could guide unertingly a. 
surgeon's lateet without so mach aya quiver 
—was trerh bling in his clasp. 

The bright colour had rashed to her 
cheeks, and her face was bent down. 

For he had spoken with a passionate regred 
—and anew tenderness thrilling in the low, 
sweet tones, that sent her a nauicless, a 
wondrous happiness, And her so 
moved, he bent his head dowa, and a half 
simile crept over the beautiful moath —— 

‘ Tanrie,” he said, softly, is 1t so, my dar- 
ling?” For her only answer had beeu to lift 
for @ second those lastrous-grey eyes, and meet 
his glance, so fall of pleading, passionate 
love ; and had put both her hands in his, aud 
he drew her to his breast, and clasped her 
close in silence—in the great joy that alms 
dazzled his sight forthe moment, scarcely able 
to realize that he held her his'own now. Was 
he worthy of the love of such a woman as 
this? end forgetfal of atl that migat lie 
between them yet, be hfted the face beutdown 
on his breast, and softly pressed his lipy to 
hers, 

‘Ig it really trae, my darling? tell mo 
with those soft lips, have I won you for my 
own—will you give this brave, grand heart to 
my keeping?” 

It waa like brave Laurie to meet hia eyes 
for ® moment, and answer steadfastly, 
earnestly, — : 

“IT love you, Keith—you have ‘all my 
life ! ” 

cs “s 

But presently she lifted her head and said, 
laying her hand on his,— 

“But Keith——”" 

“ What is the difficulty, sweetheart?” 

Yet he knew even as he spoke so aofily, and 
drew in his breath, bracing himaelf for the 
trial, 
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‘*You will not want me to leave my pro- 
fession ?’’ she said, a shadow on her brow. 
laughive, go sneak ligh ‘ A ms 

ughing, try y: now 
would he put off the gacution. “You don’t 
want to give up the sick people—remember 
you have drawn your prize, sweetheart,” 

“ We shall see about being a ‘ prize,’” said 
Laurie saucily, but added, recurring to her 
question—“ Please be serious, Keith,” 
aa eens I say yes, Laurie, what 

en ” e 

He spoke gravely, -seriously, almost sadly ; 
and the girl drew back @ little, growing pale, 
with a half-perplexed look in her eyes, ‘‘ Kefth, 
you — — it?” a 

“Do you love your profession more than 
me, dear child?” he asked, drawing her to 
him ; and she answered him with the clear, 
frank light in her eyes,— 

“No, Keith—not better ; but leve only can 
not fill my life. I am a woman, not a girl, 
Keith, and I have an object—an aim all my 
life. I know that if I gave it up, I should 
never be TE he you would not be happy. 


You would not be afraid of less of my 
heart, Keith ? do you love aaliieemen you 


have your work, so that could not give it 
up even for my sake?” = 

** And it I said that I should not like my 
wife to work, what then, Laurie?” 

“You do not mean it, do not—Oh! 
Keith,” she said, ly bowing her face 
against him—‘‘ Say you do not mean it, it 
would break my heart to part.” 

For a moment Keith was absolutely silent— 
silent as he the woman he loved close 


to him, and thought, with a passionate bitter- 
ness, that her words gave no other alternative, 


ae ive Way. 

** Keith |” tone said again—lifting her 
face, and seeking his withan appealing glance, 
“ Say you do rot mean that; yon are only 


“Would it break your heart, Laurie?” 
— drew back, claeping her hands before 


“You are serious then?” she half 
whiepered, and he turned aside a little. 

“Is it so unnatural?” he made answer. 
“Am I the first man living who has asked the 
whole heart of the woman he loved?” 

She flashed all over one seoond, then grew 
white ; but only said quietly,— 

‘'Is your heart divided with me, Keith, 
because you have your life’s work? Is there 
not room for both there ? or is it only a woman 
who has not a soul large enough to love her 
husband and her work?” 

“ It is different, Laurie,” Montrose said “a 
wife has duties that a man has not; his duty 
is to work for the woman he loves. There is 
no necessity that you should work; I am not 
SO pe pe & stro man. I can give you 

and more than you have worked for with 

your own abilities, That may have been right 
enough while you had no other ties, but 
why };”——he broke off passionately now, and 
turning, clasped her hands once more in both 
of his—“ why s of this now—why crush 
this ha ess, juat found, with useless reason- 
ing and talk? Laurie—Laurie! bemy own 
darling all—all my own; every wish, every 
whim shall be gratified——” 

‘*Oh, hash, hush,” she broke out suddenly, 
almost shrinking from him. “I ask of you 
bread and you give me a stone, Wish! 
whims! I have but that one, These are the 
playthings you might hold out to a child, 
whose only thought in being married was that 
she sh be the mistress of a real doll’s 
house, with a real king beside her: not to a 
woman with aspirations as high, as good 
a8 ever a man may have——”’ 

She stopped abruptly, pressing one hand to 
her brow, as though in that action to gather 
herself r. 

_ “Forgive me, Keith,”” she said; then lift- 
ing her eyes half-pleading to his :face, “ Bear 
with me; listen to me.’ 

“ My Laurie ?’— Keith drew her to him gently, 
epeaking with that soft persuaisveness that is 





hardest to resist ; ‘‘ why should we speak now of 
this, and break up so soon the happiness that 
I, at least, seem never to have found till 
now? There is time enough to think of all 
these things is there not, cherie ?” 

Laurie rested her bright, curly head in 
silence against him for some minutes. Yes, 
it was a sweet dream so to stand sheltered in 
his arms, his soft kisses pressed on brow and 
lip—but a dream—a dream only! The 1 
eyes | 80 steadily out to see held a world 
of thought. Keith bending down presently 
asked, half-smiling,— 

“Is that agreed, Laurie!” 

Bhe started and her lips quivered a litile, 
but she answered, s astly,— 

“I could not rest even for an hour in un- 
certainty, Keith. There is no use in putting 
off thoughts about—about this. I shall not 
chavgein a day, a week, or a month; because 
this work, these duties that I have embraced, 
they are not to me merely an occupation, 
Keith, oh, try to understand me!—to fill up 
time, and which could easily be given up at 
the cost of a little self-sacrifice. To me this 
vocation is something sacred ; 1t would be like 
a man deserting his colours for me to give up 
tbe care of those whom God has afflicted. 
And then, Keith, that is the highest view ; 
but there is another. I might be happy a 
while, but I know, as surely as that that sun 
will set to-night, that could not last. I should 
be ever longing to have some definite 
work—the]work I love—but it would be too late; 
my life would beempty. Perhaps,” she said, 
half-sorrowfally, “‘it might be happier for me 
it I could rest content with the ordinary cares 
with which most women can fill their lives ; 
bat I am not made so—I cannot alter my 
nature, Oh, Keith,”—with a faint smile— 
“‘why did you love an intellectual woman?” 

“It is this brighter, noble mind I love, 
Laurie,” Keith interrupted, passionately. ‘‘ Do 
you think I should choose a life’s companion 
who could be little else but the mistress of my 
home? You know me, Laurie; you know I 
do not think a woman's place is only to sit by 
her husband's hearth and see to the house- 
hold. But there is a wide gulf betweem such 
a haus-frau and a woman whose whole life is 
and must be given up to an absorbing work, 
and that work not meet for a woman’s 
career, At least—at least, think of all this, 
Laurie; do not, for Heaven's sake, sever at 
once this tie so recently made. Let the 
question rest a month—a year—any 
that you do not——” 

Laurie drew back, her hands fell down 
lightly clasped, her clear eyes looked into his, 

‘*And you?” she said, a little bitterly, a 
little sadly, 

And Keith Montrose flushed red and then 
grew pale ; he understood the barely indicated 
inflection of disappointment, and was silent. 

**Do you ask no time to think—to con- 
sider ?’’ Laurie said, quietly, yet without any 
bitterness now. ‘ Are you so sure that you can 
decide in this moment ?—Bat that is not for 
me to ask,” she added. the qaick colour flush- 
ing to her brow. ‘You can only do as you 
think right—as I must.” 

And then, when she had said this, she broke 
quite down, and Keith took her in his arms 
and held her close till the storm had passq, 
and pleaded passionately with her, and moved 
~ hogy measure, promised all and every- 

ng. 
She should do as she liked. He would stand 
in her way in nothing—only if she would be 
his. He could not give her up. 

Bat Laurie only shook her head, and 
smiled sadly, putting her hands in his, as she 
spoke gently and steadily, — 

“No, Keith,” she said, “that must not be. 
You promise all things now because you are 
moved by my foolish weakness. Forgive me. 
I am still a woman, but so mustI not come 
to you—so must not this barrier be laid, 
because this is not of your free will, Keith. 
You are not changed ; and though you would 
abide by your promise—that I know—it would 
be bitter to you, and you would be unhappy ; 





Set 


and so—and so,” she faltered a moment, and 
then went on more firmly, ‘‘it is better thas 
we part, perhaps, after all——” . 

“No, no, Laurie! Oh! Laurie, my 
heart ’’—Montrose bent his forehead down on 
her hand—*‘ cease, cease in pity; don’t say 
that. Part! I cannot, I will not—see, Le; 
it be so—wait—three months—six—a year 
and then ——" : 

“TI shall not change, Keith,” the girl said, 
half wearily. 

‘* Let it be so,” was all he answered, plead. 
ing as if for life, as indeed was love not more 
than life? ‘‘ Laurie, promise, - It is not much 
to ask—promise,” and she gave her promise, 
which would stand the test of the year’s wait. 
ing. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Axp so the holiday—the brief, bright 
holiday was over—the holiday that had been a 
so inexpressibly sweet, happy time to Laurie 
Greenfell. It was all over, and grey clouds had 
settled on her life. She knew at once the joy 
of loving and being loved, and the bitterness 
of parting. 

he had come back that day from: the sea- 
shore, and had met her sister as usual. She 
said nothing to her of what had passed, and 
if Ellen wondered and conjectured if there 
was ‘‘anything between those two,” she was 
discreet enough not to hasard even a hint for 
some enlightenment ; for Laurie, with all her 
frankness, held an inner citadel of reserve to 
which only two people could find an entrance 
—her brother and lover. 

Keith Moatrose went back to town the next 
day. He could now resume work, and work 
urgently called him. At parting he held 
Laurie close in his arms, and kissed the 
broad forehead, the soft lips with a wistful, 
passionate pleading that sent a momentary 
thrill of weakness through her heing, and the 
words he spoke as he released her and turned 
away were ye: than death to her—* Oh, 
somaly Laurie, I had thought I had all your 


And afterwards Laurie had locked herself 
in her room, and wept, perhaps, the first 
passionate tears of her life; and then had 
remembered that she was physician as well 
as woman, and that tears unnerve one ; and £0, 
daty being ever her watchwerd, had pulled 
herself together, and given way no more, 
and she was stronger now. 

Now once more settled in town she threw 
herself with an added energy into her work, 
and was so busy and so engrossed that Edgar 
grumbled out “It was no earthly use her 
taking a holiday if she was to fag herself to 
death afterwards.” 

‘‘Work is good for me,” Laurie said, 
smiling. 

She was ever bright, as of yore, only alone 
came heart-sinking and weariness. 

‘* You know I am one of those unfortunately 
—- beings who can’t live without 
work,’ 

“Bat you may overdo it, my child,” said 
her brother, with a certain anxious tenderness 
that somehow made Dr, Laurie’s smile & 
little tremulous, “You spend your life in 
caring for others. I wonder will there come 
a time when you shall be taken care of,” 

“Tam an independent woman, my dear, 
returned Laurie, stooping down to untwist & 
piece of fringe on her dress from the paw of 
her 8t. Bernard, who had mercifully become 
entangled therein. “I don’t want taking 
care of, and now I shall have heaps, heaps #0 
do,” said she, standing up again, “for you 
know, Edgar, cholera has broken out 
Portland Town, and it will be worse yet, 
we shall want all the help we can get.’ , 

“Laurie, Laurie, you must not go,” said 
Edgar, quickly, earnestly, ‘‘There #@ 
plenty——” 


‘Why should I not, dear boy?” so replied - 


Laurie, opening her eyes; ‘* that is my duty, 
you moot visit many poor people Is that 
quarter.” 
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And Edgar said no more. H> knew it was 
little use trying to move Dr. Laurie when she 
had made up her mind. 

“Do you think, Nelly,” he said to his wife 
that night as he came into that lady's drawing- 
room for . chat ; “that Montrose cared for 

Laurie?’ 
ber) he didn’t, he had neither eyes nor sense,” 
ded the lady, promptly. 

« Well, but that’snoanswer. Did he?” 

‘How should I know? He hasn’t told me, 
ofcourse, and Laurie has said nothing. He 
was devoted down there, naturally; and 
[thought and Ihoped—— Bat, there! "said 
Mrs. Greenfell, crossly ;‘ Laurie is one of those 
women who makes a god of her work or her 
‘gocation,’ and would sooner break her heart 
than give it up.” 

“Aad Montrose wouli demand the sacri- 
foo?’ said Edgar, thoughtfally. 

“Natarally. A man doesn’t want a wife 
who is always running away after sick 
people.” 

« And Montrose objects on principle to lady 
doctors, too,” said Edgar. “Bat do you 
kaow,”’ laughing, ‘‘the West-End Review has 
-been singularly reticent about the question of 
late; and when the people at —— Hospital 
decided not to admit women students, the 
Rwiew simply made the announcement, and 
had nothing to say for or against.” 

“Nol I didn’t see that, Bat, you know, 
Bdgar, if Laurie has really refused him, 
because he wants her to give up her practice, 
[think it is quite infatuation on her part.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” returned Edgar. 
“You see she had first these duties; it is not 
like @ woman who takes up something after 
she is married.” 


“I don’t see any difference,” responded his 
wile, “At twelve o’clock at night, people do 
not see differences which entail arguments, A 
woman’s real sphere is home. After all, 
Eagar, it’s all very well before she is married, 
but when a man like Keith Montrose—who is 
inall respects a most brilliant p2rti—loves a 
woman, well, she ought to marry him—if she 
loves him, that is,” added Mrs, Greenfell, who 

no means approved of mercenary mar- 


“ Ah, my dear,” laughed her husband, good- 

y; “you are lika most women! 

You forget the principle, in thinking how 

‘nice’ it would be. Supposing Montrose were 
plain and good ——what then?’’ 

“T shouldn’t wish Laurie to throw herself 
away,” retorted Mra. Edgar, with a feminine 
aversion to face a hard and fast principle. 
“Laurie ought to remember that she has no 
tight to break a man’s heart that she may 
mend other people's bodies.” 
is sally caused Edgar to burst into 
moh a fit of laughter that his wife was sure it 
must wake little Arty in the next room, and 
@a this pretence hastened into that apartment 
see, and E . A pee ms his \ cogme 
shaking ead and s aughiog. 

While Laurie Greenfell went 7 wy way, 

y hiding this, the first bitter suffering 

at her om] be life, aoe rm it with Keith 

ow was he ting his battle 

with love, and pride, and the habit of thought 
tf his lifetime, 

He had met Laurie two or three times in 
» and they had spoken together as 
might, but nothing more; and it had 
almost as much pain as joy to him to see 
ge parting had been more bitter 


pes tee 


after hour Keith would pacs his room 
o ait pertectly still, far into the night, and 
out again and again, and each time 
to no other conclusion than that already 
If it had been any other profession | 
no prejadice in favour of an ultra. 
life, He did not by any means look 
ife in the light of a mere “‘household 
+” but a physician, at everyone's call, 
sorts of people, seeing all sorts of 
and things unfit for a woman—his 
t Keith Montrose ? 
®, that could not be! and yet, how pers 
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tectly womanly she was! How he missed 
every day—every hour, her bright, tender 
amile; the soft, tender touch, the dear com- 
panionship. Could she be more truly a woman 
if she had done nothing but sit in dra wing- 
rooms all her life? 

So came the autumn—a burning hot season 
this year; and in the poor quarters about 
Portland Town,as Laurie had said, the cholera 
raged, and there was enough there to do for 
docters and nurses and whosoever would and 
could help. 

In this month many of the physicians had 
gone ont of town, and this, therefore, threw 
more work on those who were left, 

O! these was Dr. Laurie Greenfell, She 
strank from no work—no task seemed too 
much for her. She was here, there, and 
everywhere, and there was not a miserable 
room in the whole district where her bright, 
beautiful face was not doubly welcome, 

She would come at any hour and go any: 
where, and gave ungrudingly not only atten- 
dance and advice, but where needed money, 
and rrom her house came often and often 
that nourishment which was necessary to 
convalescents, or for helpless widows and 
children. 

In those diffisult days Laurie lived, indeed, 
for others, not for herself. Of herself she 
nevar thought. 

“TI have no ties, dear,” she said once to 
Edgar when he remonstrated with her, and 
there might have been something a little sad 
in the tone. “I mean no ties such as you 
have. I have no duty to anyone ; my life be- 
I to those for whom I have given it, and 
if I had ties, still my duty would be likea 
priest’s—to;think of my people.” 

‘* This is a very high view to take, Laurie,” 
Edgar said, half-doubtfally, and his sister had 
only answered, a little dreamily,— ’ 

“Yes,” taking up her hat, and said ‘she 
must go out now.” 

There was reac | @ fearful distress pre- 
vailing in this part of London, and for those 
who were left helpless, as well as for those 
who were strack down and in want of every- 
thing, subscriptions were set on foot, and 
meetings were held to take measures for re- 
lief, also to consider means for the prevention 
of such outbreaks in the future. Such con- 
siderations are usually aroused a little too 
late, aud at one of these meetings Dr, Laurie 
Greenfell was announced to speak. 

Keith Montrose saw the announcement in 
the Times, and, instead of throwing it down 
as once he might have done, he sat quite 
still for a moment, then took note of place 
and hour, 

He had never heard Laurie speak in public, 
and, though he winced a little at the idea, 
he meant to have it out, He knew not very 
distinctly why he wanted to go and hear her 
—partly it was the to see her any- 
where; partly it was—this perhaps uncon- 
sciously—that he wanted to use himself to the 
sight of Laurie Greenfell on a platform. 

He was just noting down the hour when 
in came Jack Lapent smoking his eternal 
cigar, and looked over his shoulder. 

a tiallos, old fellow,” ssid he, ‘‘ you going 
ere ” 

“Yes,” Keith answered, jotting down 
‘© Paradise Hall” with a little frown on his 
handsome brow. 

** Paradise: Hall” had an unsavoury sound 
to this lord of the creation’s fastidious ears. 

** Well, bat I say, you know,” said Jack, 
sitting on a table, “it’s a shame now to cut 
her ap She's a real brick !”’ 

‘tT have not said that I was going to cut 
her up,’ said Keith drily. Thereupon Jack 
opened his eyes. 

‘You don't mean to say——. ’Pon my 
honour wonders will never cease! That you 
are going to write her up.” 

“Neither have I said that, mon cher.” 

“Oh, hang the fellow!” said Jack, halt- 
Jaughing, half-vexed. ‘‘ You're in oneof your 
ny humours. Whatare you going for 
then?” 





“To hear her.” 

‘*To hear her! I thought you had sworn 
never to listen to a lady-doctor lecture.” 

“I don’t think I registered'a vow to Heaven 
to that effect,’ answered Keith, smilingly, 
rolling one of his favourite cigarettes. 

“Do you know, man,’’ said Jack, 
after contemplating his friend a moment, 
‘that the West End Review has been wonder- 
fally reticent over this same question lately ?” 

“We have said all there is to say,” said 
Keith. ‘The subject is now dry. One can’t 
harp for ever on one string.” 

‘And then,” said Jack, seriously, “it 
would be atrociously ungratefal in you, old 
man, to pgp Fear the ladies after one had set 
~~ £0 8p didly and nursed you up like 
& trump.” 

“‘ Jast so,” said Keith, quietly, “and there- 
fore I am silent,” 

‘*Ah, yes; ® wonderfal thing gratitude ! ” 
said Jack, laughing. ‘' Would you be so grate- 
ful to a doctor of forty, with fifty kles 
and a crooked mouth and a bonnet of the year 
20. Ahem ! Keith, my boy—my dearest boy 
—have you struck your colours at last?” 

For a second Montrose flushed to his brow, 
then grew white, 

‘*' For Heaven’s sake don’t jest, Jack!” he 
said, under his breath, and turned aside, and 
there was a minute’s painfal silence; then 
Jack, who reproached himself bitterly for 
having planted a sting in a friend’s wound, 
came and laid his hand on Keith’s shoulder. 

‘* Forgive me, dear boy?” he said. ‘‘I’ma 
thoughtless ass. I had no thought to wound 
you with my stupid jests.” 

Keith looked up with a half smile, and 


— the other’s hand. 

‘*Nay,” he said, gently, “it is not you who 
have wounded me; the wound is there. Say 
no more, Jack, you are my friend, but even to 
my friend I cannot speak of this any more. 
Shall you go to-night?’’ he added, with a 
sudden of manner that would effec- 
tually put an end to the for mer subject if Jack 
had wished to continue it. 

*T’m not sure ; yes, nee eek eee 
on my —— party o ows want 
me in Moon-street, Jolly set, Then 
I’ve got Lord knows how many things to do 
for the [Uustrated, what d’youcall’em. Hang 
it all!” grumbled Jack. 

“Then take my advice, my son, and stick 
night rege i aa Paget, *¢ for - you go to- 

t to the ‘jolly set’ youll never get 
by Friday. bg 


**Oh, ’cis all very well for Jom, 20m incor- 
rigible worker,” said Jack, who, many 
of his set, bundled off his work to the very 
last minute, and so often bundled it over the 
edge of the last minute that it became lost. 
‘*You sit here in this palatial apartment and 
say to one man go, and he and to 
another, do this, and he doeth it.” 

* Work ign’t the less work for that, 
harum scarum fellow,” laughed Keith. ‘“‘ Now 
take my advice, and then you'll know the 
reward of virtue, a clear conscience.” 

* About the only reward poor Virtue ever 

” said Jack, as he swung himself out of 
the door. ‘' Well, I'll think of it. Ta-ta.” 


( To be concluded in owr next.) 








Accornpixe to Ruskin, an educated man 
ought to know these things : First, where he i- 
that is to say, what sort of a world has he got— 
into, how e it is, what kind of creature 
live in it, and how, what is it made of and 
what may be made of it. Secondly, where h- 
is going—that is to say, what chances or 
reports are there of any other world beside- 

8; what seems to be the nature of tha: 
other world, Thirdly, what he had best do in 
the circumstances—that is to say, what kine 
of faculties he posses3es, what are the presen 
state ard wants of mankind, what is his place 
in society, and what are the readiest mean. 





in his power of attaining happiness ano 
diffasing it, 
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FACETIA. 





“Jupan, what is the best - substitute for, 
wisdom?” asked.s loquaciouslawyer. ‘ Bap- 
pose you try silence,” responded the.J udge. 

“Dr you pass ‘the ‘hat?’ the pester of ‘a’ 
owgregation asked his Geneon sfier morning 
sexviee. “Yes, 1 dia,’ said the deacon, And} 
shen, loowiog into the vavant interiors! @ hat 
he waded, gloomily, * So did everybody dlze?’ 

‘I nave neither time nor inclination -to pass 
paregoricas on the deceased,” remasked a 
faveral oratcr. ‘Panegprics,” corrected a 
person present. ‘As yonplease, sit,” rematked 
the orator. stfily, “The words are anony-; 
mmona,”’ 

Foca had a quiot little cazd-party at his: 
house the.other night, utilizing the piano as a 
tabla. When Mrs, F., next morning, asked 
what he was doing up so late, he informed her 
with obatming frankness that he was only 
ples ing.on the piano. 

Youre Man (atter along interval of silence) : 
A penny for ‘your thoughts, Mies Clara.” 
Miss Clara (suppressing a yews): “I was 
wondering if tat clock isn’t slow. It seems 
later ‘than midnight,” Heleft without giving 
her the penny. 

A zorrer inspector was latdly seen hurrying 
away from an old steamboat, What's your 
hurry 7” asked a bystander. “ Oh, nothing,” 
was the reply. “ Ooly 1 difn’tlike'to be too 
long certifying to that old bulk’s soundness,” 


* Wuar.in the world are you staring at that 
young married couple sointenthy dur? " agked) 
onevyoung lady of snotherin wérain. “Oh!” 
exdluinred ber companion, with a.start and a 
sigh, *‘St's so natural for usgiris to comem- 
plate-matrimeuy, you know!” 

‘“Gentrrues,” said an suctionesr, with tras’ 
pathos, “if my father and my mother stood 
where you stand, and did not bay this stew- 
pan, this cogent stewpan, going wt halfa- 
crown, I should feel ‘it my ‘bouritten duty as a 
son, to tell both of them they were false to 
their courtry and false to themselves.” 


‘An, George! did you. propose 40 Vivian ?” 
“No; she made the proposal. before I ‘had a 
chance’to say anything.” “Shedid? Whet 
did she say?” ‘*Sbe that I leave 
the house im mediately, and I accepted.” 

“¢Goop-mornina, Mr. Dodd] ‘I've a 4ittle 
billwgaitiet you.” ‘What for?” ‘Ode pair 
yent'’s Slippers.” “TL ‘mever ‘bought ‘any 
slippers.” ‘‘TDknow; but #hivds‘ pair Mrs. 
Doid bought for yoar'Ohristmies *present.”’ 


“TI should hate tobe a lawyer,” remarked 
the grocer, “ and be obliged to argue contrary 
to my belief.” Then heproceeded to inform a 
castomer that the botfle.of cotten-seed oil he 
bela in his hand was the pure and unadul- 
terated juice of the olive, “TI should hate to 
be a groeer,” said the lawyer, “ and have to 
soil my hands with treac 6, Kerosene, and all 
sorts of vile stuff,’ He was seen, a few 
moments-dater, shaking hauds with a murderer 
and a burglar. 


“You horrid thing!” said Miss ‘Jaggs to 
Miss Minnie Jaggs, when they had sought 
their room; “you actually ate that biscuit 
after Uncle Horace had reached it-to you on 
hisowndork!” ‘‘ Well, what-of it?’ “* What 
ofiv? I should sey whatofdt! The idea of 
toushing anything that anybody else's fork 
has bsen dn!” “It doesn't make any 
differenvbe in Unole Horace'scase.”’ “ Why 
not?” ‘*Beosuse be never *pute-his fork in 
bia mouth,” 

A Sov. «sr ‘Hows.—“ This is a fanny doe- 
ttine,” exclaimed Brown, ‘who had ‘been rewd- 
ing ‘of meétewpsychosis, “ The idea of ‘the 
hunten sou! entering the’body of an animal! 
According to this doctrine, my soul may, at 
some futare time, inhabit the body of a jack- 
ase!” ‘Ani why not? asked Gemurely‘the’ 


Tose who'can command themselves com- 
mand others. 

“Tris engine won’t work,” said a firercan 
to the chief of the fire department. ‘‘No 
wonder,’ was the reply; “if was made to 
play.” 

Tue world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to.every man the reflection of his own face, 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look surlily at 
= ; laugh at itand with it, and itis a pleasant, 
ind companion, 

Jupez : “ What sort of a man, now, was it 
whom you saw commit the acsault?” Con- 
stable : “Shune, yer honour, he wasa small 
onrignificantcrathur, about yer own sizo, yer 
honour !"” 

Ar 4 Frence Warenrne-riace,—“ Sarely, 
mademoiselle, you have not come here in 
search of bealth?” “Not precisely. To ‘tell 
the truth, I came-here with the object of find- 
ing a son-in-law for wy mother.” 

‘Scrrep THrs Porross.—“ Have you got any 
nore tender stexk lite that I bought the other 
day ?” asked a man of a batcher. “ Oh, yes, 
plenty. “You found it‘to ‘be good meat, eh?” 
“ Yes, suits my purpose, I am very much 
annoyed by dogs at my honse. I have choked 
one to death, and have my eye on another one. 
Let me have a half- pound, please.” 

“Now, sir,” said the prosecuting conusel, 
pomponsly, “you are a railway man you say. 
Now, sir, lef’s tee how much you kuow about 
your business, sir. What motive, sir, has your 
company for running its trains through the 
city faster than fhe ordinances deciee?” 
“What motive?” “Yes, sir; what motive? 


Come, sir!” ‘Why, locomotive, I sheuld 
oe Witness was fined for contempt of 
court. 


Aw Trishman, being annoyed by a howling 
dog at night, jumped out of bed to dislodge 
theoffender. It-was when the.anow was three 
feet-deep. He not returning, his wife ran out 
to.see what wasthe matter. There she found 
him in his nigat suit, his teeth chattering, 
bolding the struggling.dog by the tail. “Arab, 
Pat,” said she, “what wud ye be afther 
doin?” ‘' Hush,” said he, ‘' Don’t ye see? 
I'm thrying to fraze the baste!” 

A voonisn fellow went to the minister of his 
parieh and told him, with ‘a long face, that he 
had seen a ghost. ‘“‘When and where?” 
inquired the pastor, ‘Last night,” replied 
the-timid man, “T was passing by the church, 
and ‘up egainst the wall of it I beheld the 
ppeotre.”” “In what shape did it appear?” 
asked the minister. ‘' It appeared in tne shape 
of great donkey.” ‘Go home-and:hold your 
tongue about it,” replied the pastor; ‘‘ you 
have:been frighteued by your own shadow.” 

ANCHORS, 

The wizest mau fz the one who iz allwuss 
hunting for wisdum, aud iz never certain that 
he'has aktually found ft, 

Thare iz nothicg so simple az happiness ; be 
satisfied with what yu hav‘got and ‘kant git iz 
the whole bizzness. 

If a man iz thofdly ‘polite, be iz well bred, 
I don't kare ifhe waz born on a dung-hill and 
don’t know hiz parentage. 

To be strong, a man must bay all the good 
and bad pashuns in hiz harte. 

All konservatives hay once been radikals, 
and generally hav more policy than principle, 

The man who proffits bi the experiences ov 
others, gits hiz edukashun for less than 50 
cents on the dollar, 

All wit, humor, sarkasm, and ridikule, to 
hav emmy permanent force, must be based 
upon ‘truth. 

The very best that philosophy kan teach us 
izto ‘* Grin anid bear it.”’ 

Valgarity iz'az common among the refined 
az the ignorant, and far more odious. 

There iz a good Geal ov fame that iz good 
—? arte only to ornament a tomb stun 
with. 

Luv haz menny impulses which it kant 
define, 


. baker.” 


Sanpy: “ An® hoo did ye like * rate 

John?” John: “Canada! Gosh a Pere 

warm yinse a’ the time a wis there, gp 

- wis whin the hooze next door ‘wis op 
re!’ 


Tax following quaint epitaph on h 
and wife—the husband having’ died fete 
be seen in one.of the Parisian cemeteries : +] 
am anxicuily expecting you—a, p., 1927» 
* Hore I ae Dis hath So the 
woman was forty years in ma up er mind 
to follow her husband. wing mp ; 
Bator :—'‘ How easy it isto be economical, 
I saved half-a-crown last week by 
bread myself instead of ‘buying it of the 
Young Husband: “ Indeed)” 
Bride: “ Yes; I counted all the little items 
carefully.” Young Hasband; “%t is queer 
how figares differ, I thought we came ont 
ten shillings behind,” Brige: “Dear me, 4 





must _— ep ere ty a What was 
it?” oung “ing dyapepsia 
medicine.” $ . 


“Busy ? I never was driven so hard in my 
life,” said a Connecticut manufacturer, “ay 
trouble is to get lamber fast 
“That is certainly encouraging. You turn out 
a great deal of furniture, I suppose?” “We 

don’t make furniture, that is, not the 

kind of farnitare, that trade is rathenddll,” 
‘' Indeed ! Then what areyou manufacturing?” 
‘* Mayflower heirlooms.” ; 


Many : *' Yes, I have Jeft my last place,” 
Sarah: “ An’ what did you Iave for?” “The 
mistress was too hard.hearted. She had no 
more sensibilities than an ox.” “ An’ didahe 
abuse you, dearie?” “ Indade, she did that.” 
* An’ what did.she do?” ‘‘She put an allaram 
clock right in my room, an’ in the it 
mate such a noise I cud not slape 
wink.” | , 

Creprrok: “Look hase, now, do you know 
art Boy ane oy than ten sass Pa col- 

8 on’t you suppose I've got any- 
thing elae to do than to be running around 
after my money from such fellows as you?” 
Debtor: ‘*It does seem hard, but I don’tknow 
what you can do unless you charge it to the 
running expens¢s.’’ , 

A Ranz Sunpnis:.—A Prinos wishedtomake 
&@ present to a provincial actress, who bad 
very cleverly played her part in a dzama, 
Bat what should he send her ?—a bracelet? 
brooch? a belt? All too commonplace, if: not 
too expensive, ‘I should like to surprise her 
with something rare,” he said, “I telhyou 
what,” a friend pnt in, “ send:her-a Jock of 
your hair,” (He was nearly. bald!) 


A Lavy much ‘interested in “a church for 
which ‘subsori: tions were needed, wrote  & 
duke telling him that, feeling eure she ‘might 
count on his wellknown 1 , ste “bat 
put him down for two hundred pounds, anf 
hoped he would send her a cheque, duke 
courteously replied that ‘he -was glad. to know 
she thought so well of ‘him> He, ‘too, was 
building ‘a church, and-was equally 
that‘he might count on‘her ‘well-known 
rality to assist in the good work; ‘he hal 
therefore put her name down fortwo 
pounds; ‘and so,” he concluded, “* no momey 
need pass between us,” 
wae? Mucn—" Ethelinds Jane,” ibs aa 

cep, passionate tones, “ will you 
vs Tet I thought you loved me,” shefaltered, 
‘Love you!” he exclaimed, wildly. “! 
adore you! I would wander this world 
over for your sake.” ‘ Then I will be 
said the maiden, ‘“but only on oneco’ 
« What is the condition?” he asked, in® 
paroxysm of joy. “Name it, name it, 
if it was to snatch the burning eun from it 
cerulean firmament, I would sgree 
“ + t not ry age | . ra eo 
calmly. “It is simply this— sou: 
solemily swear you will never say, after ¥¢ 
are marrfed, that I can’t cook as well ber] 
mother.” The man shook his 








friend who was listening. “ It wouldcertatily 
feel more at home there than anywhere else,” 


Josz Bitxryas, 


departed sorrowfally. The sacrifice was '° 
great. 
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SOCIETY. 


A movsrrorn is to be appointed to Princess 
Beatrice ard Prince Henry of Battenburg.on 
The Princess is to have two 
jadies-in-waiting, one of whom will be Miss 
M. Cochrane, daughter of Lady Cochrane, of 
Tunre Abbey, and of the late Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, and half-sister of ‘Lord 


their marriage. 


Lamington. 


Mi. Geratp Pacet, son of Lord Alfred 
Paget, whose leg was so badly shot by the 
gun his wife held going off, is beginning to 
walk again, but it will yet be very long before 
he enjoys the use of his leg, or be able, indeed, 


toput his foot well to the greund. 


A sop silver model of Shandon Church in 
Cork has been sent from Ireland to the New 
This is the church made 
famous through the familiar poem, “The 
Bells of Shandon,” by the late Francis 


Orleans Exhibition. 


Mahoney (Fatter Prout). 


In consequence of the 2nd Battalion Scots 
Guards being ordered for service in Egypt, 
the marriage of Miss Carter Wood with Mr. 
Cyprian Kncllys will not take place on the 


27th as announced. 


Tar marriage of Sir H. Grattan Bellew, 
Bart., 5th Dragoon Guards, with Lady Sophia 
Forbes, daughter of the Earl of Granard, 
which occurred on the 1th inst., created 
much interest in Newtownforbes, county 


liongford, where it took place. 


The bride’s dress was of cream ducheste 
satin, trimmed with Brussels lace, veil of the 
same ‘costly Jace, fastened by a diamond star. 
The bridegroom was in the full uniform of his 
The four bridesmaids wore cos- 
fumes of pale blue plush, with toques to 
watch, and gold bangles, with pearl and 


regiment. 


npphire bers, the gift of the bridegroom. 


Lapy St. Leonarps is progressing satis- 
The pain which 
testilted from it was intens‘fied by her deter- 
mivation to receive no attention to the dis- 
located shoulder until she reached home, a 
fistatice of four or five mile, which was 
accom) ]‘shed in a friend’s carriage, but, on 
the-rond, yet another accident happened, by 
@Mision with a trap, causing the sufferer 


fetorily after her acc'dent. 


tddisional pain from the shaking. 


A pistrnavisnrep and large company met 


USt. Peter's Church, Eaton-square, to wit- 
ness the marriage between the 
Buck'nzham and Chandos and Alice Anne, 
dliest daughter of Sir Graham Montgomery. 

@irect contrast to the dismal and foggy 
Wether outside, the interior of the church, 
which was filled to overflowing, presented a 
ene of much brillisncy and animation. 
the altar ani entire chan:el were decorated 
With the most rare bridal flowers. 

The bride looked exceedingly elegant in a 
Magnificent dress of rich ivory satin, round 
vhich wis a massive ruching of the same, 

ed with pearlstand orange blossoms, 

the front of the skirt being trimmed with rare 

e; the vei', which was of tulle, fell 

Wer-orange flowers, «nd was fastened by large 

ond ornamen‘s; her bracelets and other 
Maments were of the same precious jewels. 

There were eight bridesmaids (the two chief 

mz the bride’s sister and the bridegroom’s 
tighter), who wore costumes of ivory Surah, 
Mimmed with lace, and bodices of rich 

ded satin, with collars, in which they 
Worediamend brooches, the gift of the bride- 


00m, cuffs and gilcts of deep sapphire blue pe 


telvet, and round hats of the same with brown 
» The bride’s mother-was in © black 
vet, with a blue feather, and gold orna- 
ina bonnet of the same material. 
Duke's eldest daughter, Lady Mary 
8 Grenville, wore a cestume of em- 
bitted black velvet on a grey satin grovnd, 
‘Mnet en suite, ani diamond ornaments, 


Duke of 


STATISTICS. 


A paxsrcran has been trying to count the 
hairs on tne human head. He quotes the 
average pumber of hairs per square inch at 
1066, and estinfates about 128,000 hairs for 
the entire head as a general ralo, 


A prorenty dévelopsd, fall. grown man, 
weighing 11 stone, onght, according to Pro- 
fessor Huxley, to consume daily 5,000.graing 
of lean beafseteak, 6.000 grains of bread, 7000 
grains of milk, 3.000 grsins of potatoes, 600 
grains of butter, and 22 900 grains of water. 

Tue number of plant specimens known to 
botanists has been placed at 100:000, but ‘it 
seems there are many still unknown, Lest 
summer an English botanist made an exctr- 
sion of bat fifty miles into the mountains from 
Canton, China, and of 320-apecimens he pro- 
cured, fifteen proved wholly new to science. 





GEMS. 


He that cannoé forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himseli, for 
every man has need to be forgiven. 

EverytTHine that looks to the fature elevates 
homan nature ; for never is lifeso ‘low, or #0 
little, as when occupied with tlie present, 

Ir is very often more necessary to conceal 
contempt taan resentment, the former being 
never forgiven, bat the latter sometimes 
forgot. 

A man should inure himself to voluntary 
labour, and should not give up'to indulgence 
and pleasure; as they beget no. good constitu- 
tion of. body nor knowledge of the mind, 

Persons who ate always innocently cheerful 
and good-hamoured.are very uséfal in the 
world; they maintain peace atid -bappiness 
and spread a thankful tempér ationg all who 
live sround them, 

Do not think of ktocking ont another 

péerson’s brains because he honestly differs in 
opinion from you; it would be as rational to 
knock yourself on the head because you differ 
from yourself ten years ago. 
Tite most natural ‘be in the world is 
honesty and moral trath ; all beauty is 
trath ; true features make the beanty of the 
face, and true proportions ‘the beauty of 
architecture, as true measures that of harmony 
and musio, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Irst1an Rict.—Boil nicely some vice, and 
when done mix with it enough rich, ‘well- 
seasoned stock to thoroughly moisten the 
rice, In stirring the two together do not 
break the grains of rice into a taush, Serve 
with accompanying dish of grated Parmesan 
cheese, 

German Curstxor Caxes.—Boil some nice, 

fair chestnuts, carefally picking ont all wormy 

ones. Pound six ounces of them in a mortar, 

mix with a quarter of a pound of sugar, the 

same of flour, and four eggs. Knead into a 

paste, roll out thin, ort in ‘various shapes, 

brush with beaten egg, und bake on buttered 

tins, 

Beer Farrrens are nicé for brexkfast ; chop 

pieces of stesk or cola roast besf very fine, 

Mske's batter of milk, flour and ‘#n egg, and 

mix the meat withit, Pat a lump of batter 

into a saucepan, Jet it melt, then drap the 

batter into it from a large’spoon. Fry until 

poset un season with pepper and salt ands little | 

Ve 

Cream Savce ron Poupprne.—Best a belt. 

cupfal of nico, fresh butter to a cream; add 

gradually a copfal of powdered sugar, beating 

thoroughly all the while, When ai is-reduced 

to a light, cremmy substance, seedks or sak | 
and still beating, a quarter of « al of rich | 
cream afd a tearpoonful of vanilla extract. | 





This sauce locks inviting, an ‘tastes 
deliciously, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tn Sonth America a shrub of the cactus 
family has been discovered whose flowers are 
visible only when the wind blowa, The plant 
is about three feet in height, and on the stalk 
are ® number of little lampa, from which the 
flowers protrude when the winds blows upon 
them, ' 


- In married life there should be sympathy— 
companionship. Tho husband’and wite should 
be true friends and comrades, withoat a 
thought of getting the better of each other. 
They should join hands at the altar with the 
idea of being made one, There can be notrue 
+ crag the thought of mystery enters the 
mind. ’ 


Sacerrices,—Ir is often easier to make great 
sacrifices than little ones, to right some great 
wrong than prevents nrultitadeof small-ones. 
It is easier to do battle for’a good idea than ‘to 
give up's prejudice, toestablish a manu’s tight to. 
citizenship than to respedt in tilence his right 
to dress.as he ‘pleases. Yet it is the little 
things of life that contributes most largely toits 
fret and worry or to its peace and gladness ; 
and he who possesses the true spirit of 
conciliation knows that no tight is too small 
to be respected, no kindness ‘too trifling to be 
rendered, no part of life too insignificantto 
command consideration, 


Tt is constantly said that human nature is 
heartless. Do not'béliéve it. Haman nature 
is kind and generous, but it is narrow and 
blind, aod can only with diffictlty conceive 
anything but what it dmmediately.sees and 
feels, Let a child fall into the river before 
the roughest man’s eyes, he Wi'l wetatly do 
what be can to get fitout, even at thé riek of 
himeelf ; and ali the town will h at the 
saving of one little life. Let the same man 
be shown that hundreds of shildren are 
@ying of ‘fever for wantvof some sanitary 
measure which it will cost him'trouble to urge, 
and ‘he will make no effort, and » ape ‘alb 
the town would resist him if-he did, 


Tre Sweprsn Cossts.—It appevres, says 
Nature, that the Swedish coast has been 
Bteadily rising, while that on the sottbern 
fringe of the Baltic has been as steadily 
falling, The dividing line, along which no 
change is perceptible, ‘passes‘from Sweden to 

ehleswig-Holstein cost, over Bornholm 
and Laland. The results ‘have lately been 
published by the Sweilish  Acafiomy of 
Sciences ; ‘and it appears from them tha» 
while during this period of 184 -years. the 
northern part of Sweden bas risen about seven 
feet, the rate of elevation gradaally declines ac 
we go southward, being only about one foot-at 
the Nezs, and nothing at Bor#holm, whick 
yemains at the same level‘as in the middle of 
the last century. The general average resnit 
would be that the Swedish coast had risen 
about fifty-six inches daring the Jast 134 
years. 
Larcz Rooms —The rooms in great Houses 
in the reign of Qaeen Anne were, as a rule, 
spariogly furnished, There would be® centre 
tuble, sone ohairs, a settee, afew pictures, a 
mirror, possibly a spinet or musical instra- 
ment-of some kind, some shelves perbaps for 
displaying the Chinese or Japanese porcelain, 
which everyone loved, and, of course heavy 
window curtains, Smaller Ss were used 
for bear poe tea ee eee 
eto uent draughts. Hendsomely 
pe dy eae go irons stood in the wide 
fireplaces. The.rooms themselves were lofty ; 
the wallnof the better kind wainscoted and 
carved, and the ceilings painted .in allegorical 
designs, Wall pspers only owme iuto use with- 
in the last few years of Anne‘s reign ; windows 


were. ‘and narrow, aod small panes were 
a ee ‘a3 pvt dees had not yet 
sttained the artof cutting large shests of glavs. 


The stairs were extremely straight; it was 
wMmentioned as a recommendation to new 





houses that two persons could go ‘wpstairs 
abreast, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. C.—March 2, 1880, came on Friday. 

* §.8.—We have no personal knowledge of the indi- 
vidual named. 

L. D.—1. We have no personal knowledge of the firm 
referred to, and cannot recommend or endorse it, 2. 
and 8, Not possible to enlighten you. . 

Oo. 8. R.—1. The use of mourning station 

is limited to one year. 2, 
1859, vame on Sunday, 

8, B, N.—Bizarre, pronounced as though written 
be-zar, the accent on the last syllable, means odd, 
fantastic, 

V. W.—Quilts were in use in England in the 17th 
centary. Arbuthnot and Dryden refer to them in their 


for a 
t. 16, 


©. F. C.—Any person with fair abilities, a good 


education, and a knewl of the French language, is 
capable of filling the posi named, 

L. V. G.—The lady probably regards you as a boy, and 
has no idea of marrying you. She is rather indiscreet 
and frivolous, and we advise you to stop this flirting 
and attend to your 

W. D. W.—You had better act with the advice of your 

Do not leave your husband until you ve 
exhausted all means of reclafming bim We think that 
possibly you have been too exacting and unamiable. 

ry the opposite course, 


of love 


A V. V.—You are too young to be thinkin 
and marriage. Stick try to 


\e to your business an 
master it. You are a boy, and 
your own expenses for board and clo 
a costly affair. 


S. W. M.—There is nothing that will make you grow 
except food. You can strétch yourself out a little by 
pulling and yourself up by something placed 
above you. You are tall enough fo 
your age. 2 

0. F. F.—Cigar boxes are made of the wood of the 

éedar, which grows in the West Indies and 
tral America. Cedar is the name of several ies 


spec’ 
eerie 


M. W.G.—lf really feel sorry for the words you 
‘uttered at the time ref to, and tink t 
for 


pT ce ek Neat ak fp love, it would not be 
you to express your regrets at the first 
good opportunity. 
M. D. J.—1. Nov. 27, 1861, fell ow Wednesday, 2. 
standard historical works. Washington Irving's 
“Life of W * will be found very in ting 


teres 
as well as The “ Life of Columbus,” by the 
same author; is also a very entertaining work. You are 


not. .too, to ap) them. Your brother 
would be sure t6 enjoy ; 
L. D. 8.—1. The government 
Anche, cone o 6 ted in ya] 
a legislative council, and a - apy? 
by universal oudregs: 2. Yes, the same as 
8. The handles be up. 
L. B. N. O.—The gulf coast of South Florida is con- 


sidered the best locality for invalids, though a t 
spend their ea baa in Sackoomeilie anf Bt. 


r a young lady of 


W. W. 8.—You had better call upon the young lady 
and endeavour to become reconciled to her without too 
much embarrassment or too abject an apology. If ‘she 
likes you and desires a coutinustion of cho caquaitence 
she will not be very exacting. You ac very 


A. R. Eset 7 be the cause. It is foolish to 
excite jealoury. young man should propose if he 
wishes a menegelr el Fue regard avd attention. Treat 
him very nicely, and let him underst ind that uutil you 
are you are free to accept proper attentions f.om 
any gen' 


- C. O.—You had better do nothing until the gentleman 
pms a ity off a - ae pone Wait 
antil an opportan: ers fur him to seek an explana- 
tion. A lady in your position must-be careful 
not to orward. It is the part of a lady to be 
qasek. "When she turns wooer she is seldom a winner, 


R. R.—You had better show yourself perfectly indif- 
ferent to theie stories, contradicting them and exposing 
their ene ae they are brought directly to 


your notice. voke a 
yourself ridiculous. The w 


scandal will die out if 
you do nothing to keep it alive. Your friends will help 
you. 


A. M. V.—Down to a comparatively recent the 
term classic was used merely to ‘denote the most 

Greek and Latin authors, but now it is 
applied to those writers whom we as models 
and authorities in point of style. In England among 
the notable classic authors were Johnson, Goldsmith, 


bell, isin every sense of the term an lish classic ; 
and a great many other works in prose as well as 

ht as coming under the head of ¢! : 
but they are too numerous to be mentioned fn this 
departoent, 





M. F.—1, To bring is to fetch. 2. Hither form of 
query will answer. 


R. F. G.—This is a matter of choice entirely. You 
must be rather easily imposed upon, or you could not 
be caught up and engrossed entirely at the young lady's 
pleasure. Do not make any request for the young lady’s 
company until you are to ——— and marry. 
Wait until you are a couple of years older and have a 
little more experience. 

en you will 
rie Do not 


Amy S.—If you are sufficien 
certainly succeed ta winning th 

be too in her society. Pash your suit. — 
d 


= pretty presents. a oe to amusements. 
not spare any proper means of ma yourself agree- 
able. Wear elegant clothing. Give hae sweets an 
flowers, 

C. P. 8.—The young man who has offered himself is 
certainly wo of consideration. It is foolish to 
cultivate a ion for a gen who does not 
manifest any interest in you. We advise 


you to try to love the man who wishes to marry you. 
Sg recreates ed mind from the first to the 


~ O. M.—You must wait for the young man to mantfest 
some desire for = company. You should not have 
dropped him in the way described if you desired a con- 
tinuation of acquaintance. He may have been 
bashful. When you meet bim again bow to him, and if 
he speaks, invite him to call: you. Be very careful 
and modest. 


Cc. B. H.—To preserve milk, to every quart of un- 
skimmed milk, previously poured into a well-annealed 
= bottle, six us of bi-carbonate of soda. 

lace the bottle (which must be well corke4) contain- 
ing the milk for about four hours in a water-bath, 
heated to 194 degrees Fahr. On being taken out, the 
bottle must be varnished over with tar; and in that 
state the milk will keep sweet for several wee ks. 


MY MOTHER'S PORTRAIT. 
The portrait of my mother 


a tng wr 
Sieben Gentes esabd treon. 


The mem'ry of my mother’s love 
Jilumes the lonely room, 
makes the 


Tah plate te tseas Sona oul may pall 
a my 
And | its sweet roses there. 
es artists paint her girlish bloom 
show the world her face, 
My mother’s true and noble heart 
No skill nor art can trace. 


J. 8. 


M. 8. P.—Yellow dock root is piven in powder or 
decoction. Two ounces of the fresh root bruised, or one 
ounce of the dried, may be boiled in a pint of water, of 
which two fluld ounces may be given at a dose, and re- 
peated as the stomach may bear it. Combined with 

, it is su: to act with greater prompt- 
ness as a blood purifier. It is, however, frequently used 
alone, and is highlyrecommended. Either prepara 
or both combined, may be obtained at any chem‘st’s. 


C. 8. P.—1. For paring the finger-nails, a sharp knife 
should always be fused jaclaaors by pressing together 
the edges he nails, injure their vitality. They 
should be cut In a form, not too close down, as 


firmly adheres to the under portion of the nail. 2,_ 


Glycerine and lemon jeice whiten and soften the 
hands, ; 


Cissy.—1. A mmar, @ dictionary, and a book of 

you will find —— if you = ——- 
to appear to Ns regard 
to culling a young by ber Chrteblan name, much 
depends upon the in y of the parties in her ‘~ 
sence. If among comparative strangers she should be 
addressed by her surname. In the case you cite “‘ Miss 
Rosa” would not be improper. 


Atva.—Pelladonna when applied to the eye has the 
property of dilating the p exceedingly, and for 
Bre. by oculists before the 
for cataract. usually comes on in 
sbout an hour, is at its height in three or four 
= - —— ts) for one or wes days. talline 
er. In cases of p C) ne 
lens, confin of 


arily im d y 
it may also Be be employed, when, from ioflam- 
mation of the iris, there is danger of a permanent 
closure of the For these purposes a strong 
‘usion of the it, ora solution of the extract, ma 
into the eye, or a little of the extract i 

lids. The same application has 
d sensibility of theeye. It 
be spplied or ad Sniat d by 








ee 


C. M.—1. According to your dercription inclin 
more towards the blonde than the brunette, 7 a 
penmanship is fair. 


L. G.—Rome, the foundations of which celebrated 
city were laid by Romulus, was in its original state but 
& small castle on the summit of Mount Pulatine, 


P. V. W.—1. Bathe your face in a solution of borax 
and water, and bs careful to avoid very rich, salt, or 
greasy food. 2. No, 


R. B.—1. We cannot recommend apy | ticular 
Look over the advertisements in the Aaily er 
It may take years to accomplish the object in view 
whatever method you may adopt. ? 


Aypy.—To make coach varnish, mix shellac, sixteen 
| ated white turpentine, three parts ; Jampblack, suf. 
cient quantity, and digest with alcohol, ninety parts; 
and oil of lavender, four parts. . 


Carrit.—l. As a rule, letters are answerad in the 
order in wi they are received. 2. Puwdered 
charcoal, prepared chalk, and orris root make a fine 
dentifrice. 


D. N. 8.—1. The o in Coleridge is long. The nameis 
pronounced asif written kol-rij. 2 No possible remedy, 
8. Your penmanship is fair. 4 Probably. 5. Bathe 
your face in a tolerably strong solution of borax and 
water. 6. Spirit, persistency, and general cheerful- 
ness, ‘ 


L. V. P.—The Huguenots were so cslled according to 
one deriva'ion because their first places of meeting in 
the city of Tours (where Calvin's opinions first prevailed) 
were cellars under ground, near Hugo's Gate, whence 
the vulgar applied this name to them. According to 
another the word comes from “ eid genoesen,” by 
oa’ 


T. W.—1. We know of no house that makes it a 
specialty. 2 Your handwriting would answer for a 
copyist. The work is monotonous, but is fairly paid. 
There is no regular price, the compensation di 
a great deal upon the kind of copying to be done. 
— require the exércise of much care and attea- 


R. D.—“ Cleanliness is next to godliness” is not in 
the Bible. .The origin of the proverb has been the 
subject of considerable investigation. Bartlett's 
* Familiar Quotations ” attributes the phrase to the Rev. 
John Wesley; but he, it is ascertained, used it in his 
qupeve as @ quotation from some work which he had 
Tea 


C. W. C.—Numerous instances cf longevity are 
recorded of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as of 
modern tims and nations. One writer upon the 
pry gives a 

’ verging 
it; dad bet o few a them reaching as 
years. One eye instance is said to 
all dispute; of zartan, & 
Hu , who was born in 1539 and 
his age 185. 

Coracixg.—The star that appeared to the magl, or 
wise men, and conducted -them on their to 
Bethlehem, where our Saviour was born, has 
matter for various conjectures. Some writers have 

it to be a new s‘ar, created for the occasion ; 

others that it was only a light moving before them, 

something like the pillar of cloud in the desert. It is 

even said to be uncertain whether the star was seen by 

or only by the magi; but the general belief 

is that it to all eyes when the magi arrived 

at Jerusalem, compelling them to’ inquire where they 
might find the new-born King of the Jows. 


M. D. N.—In England, among the superstitious, it 
has for been thought lucky te find a.horee-shoe. 
Lord Ni had one nailed to the mast of the ship Vic- 
ee were also used asa ection agaimt 
wi In Gray’s fable uf “The Old W her 
Cate,” the supposed witch com}, lains: 

“ Straws laid across m th retard 
The horse-shoe's nail’ ae threshold’s guard.” 
Butler, in “ Hudibras,” says of his conjurer that be 


“ Chase evil spiritsaway by dint 
Ot sickle, horse.shoe, hollow fiint. 


The precise origin is not known. 
2 
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